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The Serious Side of the Comic-Strip 


\ Review of the Most Striking Development in Post-Depression 
Advertising 


By J. D. Tarcher 


President, Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc. 


“N ORE comic-strips!” seems  tising man? What copy magic is 
to be the current battle cry there in the blurb? 

in advertising agencies. At the It is difficult to discuss these 
present rate of growth, the num- questions simply without first clear- 
ber of advertisers using this tech- ing up a rather widespread mis- 
nique probably will be doubled be- conception, namely, that it is the 
fore the end of 1932, Advertising aim of the comic-strip to be funny. 
comics are now being used in news- With only three or four excep- 
papers, magazines, business papers, tions, the most popular strips today 
car cards, posters, direct mail, and are almost entirely free of slap- 
in dramatized form on the radio. stick humor. 

Here is a partial list of national As a matter of fact, some of the 
advertisers who are now using the most popular of the comics are 
comic-strip technique for part or aimed at the public’s heartstrings 
all of their campaigns : rather than its funny bone. Little 

Orphan Annie, little Annie Rooney 

Jell-O U. S. Golf Ball want your tears rather th 
Postym Thompson’s Malted nt y = er an your 
Grape-Nuts Milk smiles. It is true that the Katzen- 
Pa replees ee Shaving jammer Kids still continue their 
Smith Bros. Cough oe. whacking and _whamming—activi- 
rc Super Suds ties they have indulged in for the 
Mennen Shaving Pequot Sheets amusement of three generations— 
Pe oy my Polish but new rivals have newer tricks. 
Sheffield Farms Rolls Razor The term “comic-strip” is be- 
Monel Metal Rit coming a misnomer. “Continuity- 


Johnson’s Baby Ovaltine ; 
ober poy strip” is a far more accurate 


Listerine Quaker Crackels description. 
The distinction between comic- 


The comic-strip technique seems strip and continuity-strip is par- 
a strange road for advertising to ticularly clear in advertising. 
take in times as dark as_ these. Few manufacturers seem willing 
Logically, the need now would to be funny in paid space. General 
seem to be for super-serious copy, Foods Corporation, Smith Brothers 
for clenched-fist, reason-why argu- and a few others are experimenting 
ments. Instead, some of the most with advertisements that give the 
astute advertisers are turning for reader entertainment not too highly 
instruction to Barney Google, Tillie diluted with an advertising mes- 
the Toiler and Ella Cinders. sage, but most other users of con- 

Is there gold behind the rush to __tinuities have been serious—too se- 
the comic-strip Klondike? What rious, some observers believe. 
can the cartoonist teach the adver- But, whether humorous or not, 
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continuity advertising seems to be 
producing exceptional results for 
many products. Why? What qual- 
ities are there inherent in contin- 
uity advertising that make it sell 
more goods? 

The answer is not a simple one. 
It must, I believe, be looked for in 
three factors: 

1. The superior attention value 
of the comic-strip, resulting from 
long-established reading habits. 

2. The emotional hold of the 
comic-strip. 

3. The physical 
comic-strip. 


form of the 


The Attention Value 
of the Comic-Strip 


Newspaper editors—and, to a far 
less degree, advertising men—have 
always known that “most people 
like comic-strips.”” But not until re- 
cently had any reliable data been 
published showing just how popu- 
lar comics are. These data—the 
findings of Dr. George Gallup— 
are a startling commentary on our 
national tastes and mentality. 


Dr. Gallup, by direct and objec- 
tive methods of his own, surveyed 
40,000 readers of fourteen metro- 


politan newspapers. He found in 
his survey that: 

All classes of people read the 
comics. The corporation president 
and the laborer agree on Popeye's 
fighting prowess—if on nothing 
else. As is to be expected, how- 
ever, the proportion of comic-strip 
readers in the lower income group, 
and among the children, is higher 
than in other groups. 

The best comics are read by 
more than 68 per cent of the men 
and 72 per cent of the women 
99 per cent of the youngsters. 

The news-picture page. as a 
unit, is read by an even greater 
number of people, but seldom does 
any single picture have a reading 
of more than 70 per cent. It is quite 
accurate to say, therefore, that the 
best comic is usually the most pop- 
ular single feature of the entire 
paper. 

As citizens we may despair that 
it should be so, but as advertising 
men we must objectively note the 
fact that comic-strips and continui- 
ties provide an_ extraordinarily 
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potent means of attracting reader 
attention. 

The creators of successful comics 
deal daily with one of the great 
puzzles of human nature: “What 
makes people laugh?” Learned 
books have been written on the 
subject by Bergson, Lipp, Freud 
and others. The guffaw reaction to 
slapstick is well understood—ju 
laughter is still a mystery. Dr 
Walter B. Pitkin, who has n 
many months analyzing various 
theories of wit and humor and 
working experimentally with E 
pean scientists, recently said 
“Nothing on earth is more bewild- 
ering than the sense of humor.’ 

But fortunately for adve 
ing men, they need not, for 
present at least, add laughter t 
the other mysteries with whic 
they struggle. The great lesso 
which the comic-strip can teac! 
advertisers lies not in its humor 
but in its humanity. 

The cartoonist wins millions 
readers to his comics, not so n 
by gags and wisecracks, as by 
portrayal of a richly human char 
acter reacting to a human situa- 
tion in a human way. He sustains 
interest by using suspense, action, 
surprise, the age-old tricks oi the 
stage and the novel. Each success- 
ful continuity is a drama, a drama 
of the everyday world told 
words and pictures that a cl 
can understand. Its emotions ar 
those common to the human race— 
love, fear, hate, romance, tl 
pangs of defeat, the joys of 
tory. 


1d 


Advertising Follows 
the Same Formula 


The most effective advertising 
continuities follow the same for 
mula — picturing everyday peopl 
who are faced with everyday pro! 
lems. Women lose their lovers 
or waste away over wash-boards 
Men meet failures—even the boys 
and girls are beset with difficulties 
Then the advertiser’s product comes 
to the rescue—lovers come bac! 
washing is easy—success is achieved 
—trouble is ended—all is well! 

The story can be told as gail\ 
as Grape-Nuts often does it. or 
as seriously as Rinso. If the e: 
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A Providence Agency Books 





Journal-Bulletin 
FAMILIES 
In Rhode Island 


*} OUT 
OF 
In Providence 
19 uF 20 


of families reading 
daily newspapers 





A daily average of nearly 20 
passages to or from Europe 
booked during early April, is re- 
ported by the oldest of several 
Providence travel agencies. 


This agency gives credit to 
consistent and timely advertising, 
the bulk of which appears in the 
Sunday Journal resort and travel 
columns. During April, reduced 
rates were featured. 


But it is obvious, particularly in 
view of reports from other quart- 
ers, that European trips, includ- 
ing many first class bookings 
with servants, would not sell 
unless Rhode Island enjoyed in 
unusual degree both immediate 
buying power and economic con- 
fidence. 


 cminating I POTD 3 nglands Second Largest Market 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Representatives 


Boston * New York + Chicago San Francisco * Los Angeles *¢ Seattle 
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tions have been aroused, the method 
makes little difference. If the 
reader has been led to project 
himself into the pictures of the 
advertising continuity, made to face 
the same problem as its characters, 
and reach a triumphant solution 
with them, then he has _ lived 
through an expericnce—an expe- 
rience planned by the advertiser to 
prove a sales point. 

How deeply he is affected by the 
experience—how eager he becomes 
for the product—depends on the 
depth and duration of the emotion 
the advertiser has aroused. 


Comic-Strip Enforces 
Direct Arrangement 


The very nature of the strip pre- 
cludes tricks of layout. It enforces 
on the artist and the writer an or- 
derly, direct, one-two-three-four 
arrangement that, for many mass- 
consumed products, is bound to 
improve results. 

Then, again, the comics and 
continuities call for expressive 
drawings. The cartoonist knows that 
he must strip away non-essentials 
—and concentrate on telling the 
story graphically, in the fewest 
number of lines, and in a style that 
a child can understand. 

Such art won’t win much praise 
at exhibitions—but it will make the 
advertiser’s message clear to mil- 
lions who have never understood 
more sophisticated drawings. 

The “blurb” or “balloon” is still 
another feature of the comic-strip 
that makes for simplicity and di- 
rectness. Balloons often force the 
writing of good copy. There is no 
space for pointless introductory 
paragraphs, purple patches or fol- 
de-rol. When the copy man writes 
the message in dialog form, he 
must perforce be human, natural, 
brief. 

Most people find it hard to re- 
sist reading a “balloon.” It seems to 
promise a glimpse into what peo- 
ple really are thinking and saying, 
a peep into the other fellow’s pri- 
vate view of the universe. 

It is for this reason, possibly, 
that balloons help to make testi- 
monials more convincing. The 
reader tends to accept the character 
in the strip as a real person, de- 
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scribing a real experience. Usually, 
the testimonial statement is made 
by one character to another char- 
acter in the strip—and the reader 

“overhears” what is being said. It 
needs a lot of sales resistance to 
overcome the insidious effect of 
testimonial, word-of-mouth and dis- 
interested -third-person-selling all 
rolled into one. 

The appetite of the public for 
entertainment is insatiable. Par- 
ticularly in troubled times, people 
seek relaxation and escape from 
the painful realities around them. 
Comics were never more popular 
than they are today. The public 
will welcome almost any number 
of advertising continuities, if they 
are entertaining. 

But the advertiser using this 
technique can hardly deny his ob- 
ligation to entertain. When he uses 
conventional display advertising, he 
says, in effect: “I’ve got something 
to sell you—here is my story—take 
it or leave it.” But when he uses 
the continuity he inferentially an 
nounces, “Here is a comedy (or 
drama). I’ve put my product in it 
—but it’s entertainment, just the 
same.” 

It is obvious that if advertising 
continuities, as a whole, do not 
fulfil that implied promise, they 
will be read by fewer and fewer 
people as time goes on; but adver- 
tisers will not willingly dull the 
sharp new tool they have found. 
The inept users of continuities will 
drop out because of poor returns— 
the adroit users of the comic-strip 
technique will develop variations 
which will maintain interest. 

But whatever the fate of the 
comics and continuities, this much 
is certain—they have already 
taught, and will continue to teach, 
advertising men invaluable lessons 
in the force of simplicity, human- 
ity, and entertainment in selling. 


O. M. Lowe, Advertising 
Manager, Houston “Post” 


O. M. Lowe, for the last four years 
national advertising manager of the 
Houston Post, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager. In his new position, 
he will continue to supervise the na- 
tional advertising department of the Post 
and, in addition, will have direct charge 
of the local advertising department. 
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Cireulation 
Averages.. 





The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 





DAILY 


6 months ending March 31, 1932 
6 months ending March 31, 1929 


Gain 


SUNDAY 


6 months ending March 31, 1932 
6 months ending March 31, 1929 


Gain 


No premiums, no circulation contests, no insurance policy hook- 
ups, simply editorial merit has built this remarkable state-wide 
circulation. 


Dr. Geo. H. Gallup, originator of the Gallup reader survey in- 
vestigations, says, ““My surveys show that few newspapers any- 
where compare with The Des Moines Register and Tribune in 
intensity of reader interest.”’ 
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Product and market research 
Merchandising 
Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, 


and outdoor 


An organization operating 
on-the-ground in the market 


centers of the world 


NEW YORK «+ 420 Lexington Avenue « 1 Wall Street 


CHICAGO + 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO ~- ~« London 
Paris + Barcelona - Stockholm + Copenhagen + Berlin - Antwerp 


Sao Paulo + Buenos Aires + PortElizabeth + Bombay «+ Sydney 

















A Soft Drink Goes Reason Why 


New Orange-Crush Campaign Raises Issue of Chemicals vs. Vitamins 


‘6 RE You Drinking Chemi- 
cals?” the Orange-Crush 
Company inquires (politely, but 
firmly) in its new advertising cam- 
paign. The purpose of this ques- 
tion, and others like it which will 
be asked in newspaper and maga- 
zine space throughout the soft 
drink season, is to 
dramatize a reason-why 
basis for buying | 
Orange-Crush in pref- 
erence to other 5-cent 
drinks. 

The new copy angle 
seeks to establish the 
point that Orange- | 
Crush is more than a | 
pleasant antidote for 
thirst. Being a real fruit 
juice drink, it is a bet- 
ter nickel’s worth. It 
contains a healthful ele- 
ment, the soft-drinker is 
told, not present in 
“cheap pops.” 

The campaign, which 
began last week, will be 
run in sizable space in 
over 100 newspapersand | 
in a magazine of na- | ,3@ 
tional circulation. The 
newspaper program is 
by several times the 
largest in the company’s 
history. 

The development of 
this theme was preceded 
by an investigation 
among consumers, deal- 
ers and bottlers con- 
ducted by principals 
connected with the company’s ad- 
vertising. From the facts gathered 
in the study, it seemed evident that 
the advertising this year should be 
directed at three major objectives, 
namely: (1) to set Orange-Crush 
apart as distinctive from other 
beverages in its price class; (2) to 
get across the fact that this prod- 
uct is a real fruit drink (it had 
been learned in the course of the 
investigation that only 10 to 15 per 
cent of consumers were aware of 
this) ; and (3) to convince parents 
that Orange-Crush is a 5-cent 
drink that is good for children. 


| 
| 
| 


These three objectives seemed 
capable of approach through a 
single line of thought—a reason- 
why discussion of the ingredients 
of Orange-Crush. 

The essence of this reason-why 
appeal is a vitamin story, which is 
based upon extensive tests con- 





Are you drinking 


Chemicals? 


You have a right to know what's in 


10 


the bottie your nickel buys! 


5/ 


fresh ora nges 


| 
| 


One of the New Orange-Crush Newspaper Adver- 
tisements Carrying Out the Chemical vs. Vitamin 


Theme 


ducted by the laboratories of a 
prominent university. The vitamin 
angle is brought into the ‘picture 
not to portray Orange-Crush as a 
high-powered health-giving bever- 
age, but simply to present a type of 
proof convincing on its face that 
the product is a genuine fruit juice 
drink. Being that, the copy goes 
on to point out, Orange-Crush 
offers an extra measure of value 
which “pops” at the same price do 
not have; and it is a drink which 
mothers need not hesitate about 
letting their children have. 

The “chemical” part of the ad- 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper 
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“ | Adjusting Advertising 
= To 1932 Conditions 


LWAYS careful checkers of news- 
paper results, department stores 
are checking even more closely today. 
They know probably better than anyone 
else how local newspapers have been 
affected by present day sales conditions 
and have adjusted their advertising 
effort accordingly. 





Milwaukee department stores used 
only 2% less linage in The Milwaukee 
Journal in the first quarter of 1932 than 
in the first quarter of 1931—but they 
decreased their linage by 34% in the 
Sentinel-News morning, evening and 
Sunday combination. 





fa When selling is a tougher job and 
mare results are most carefully checked, con- 
ver centration in The Milwaukee Journal 
that becomes more pronounced. 

juice 

“\ | THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
€ do FIRST BY MERIT 
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Covers More than 80% of the Buying Power in Greater Milwaukee 
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vertising theme, which is featured 
in the headlines and leads off the 
copy, is designed to jolt people into 
thinking when they buy soft drinks. 
No claim is made that drinks using 
“chemical imitation flavors” are 
harmful in any way. The idea is 
simply to show, in a dramatic way, 
a contrast between the ingredients 
of “fruit pops” and that of 
Orange-Crush. This again leads 
into the point that Orange-Crush 
offers a better nickel’s worth. 

Human interest pictures, children 
being featured frequently, will be 
used to illustrate the advertise- 
ments. 

The newspaper advertisements 
vary in size from 420 to 1,000 lines 
and the intensity of the advertising 
is adjusted to fit the strategic im- 
portance of each market. The 
smaller campaigns will have inser- 
tions once a week and continue to 
the end of August. The larger ones 
will run twice a week some weeks 
and will run to the middle of 
September. The magazine program 
consists of a page or a half page 
every second week and continues 
to the latter part of August. 


C. M. Campbell Advanced by 
“LL rr ” 
Chicago ‘Tribune 
Chesser M. Campbell, formerly classi- 
fied advertising manager of the Chicago 
Tribune, has been appointed assistant 
advertising manager. W. R. Blend, for 
merly Western national advertising 
manager, has been made classified ad 
a manager to succeed Mr. Camp 
bell. Harry King, formerly Western 
representative of the Eastern advertising 
department, succeeds Mr. Blend as 
Western national manager. 


R. P. Stewart with “American 
Legion Monthly” 


Robert P. Stewart, formerly with The 
Literary Digest and National Geographic 
Magazine, has been appointed Detroit 
representative of the American Legion 
Monthly. He will cover Michigan, 
Northern Ohio and Pittsburgh. 


“Open Road for Boys” Has 
Chicago Office 


The Open Road for Boys has opened 
its own advertising office at Chicago, 
located at 307 North Michigan Avenue. 
James T. Carr will be in charge of the 
new office as Western manager. 


Continental Agency Network 


Formed 

Formation of the Continental Age: 
Network, a co- operative network of 
vertising agencies throughout the cou 
try, has been completed. The new gro 
is sponsored by Charles Austin Bat: 
Inc., New York, and will be headed 
Mr. Bates with Lynn W. Ellis as 
viser. 

Members of the group at present 
clude, in addition to the Bates agen 
The Anfenger Advertising Agency, h 
St. Louis; the Burns-Hall Advertisi: 
Agency, Milwaukee; John Falkner Art 
& Company, Philadelphia; Hughes, W 
& Company, Rochester, and the Gre1 
Advertising Agency, Detroit. 


New Accounts to Ayer 


The Columbia Phonograph Compa: 
Inc., New York, phonograph recor 
port: able phonographs, radio receiving s 
and electrical transcription records f 
broadcasting, has appointed N. W. Ay 
& Son, Inc., to direct its advertisi 
account. Newspapers and magazines w 
be used in a campaign to feature t 
company’s four products. 

The Lane Company, Inc., Alta Vis 
Va., manufacturer of cedar chest 
wardrobes, and bedroom furniture, | 
ilso appointed the Ayer agency to dir 
its advertising account. 


Represent Tower Maga 
zines on West Coast 


Nathan McFadgen, for the last 
vears with the New York office of t! 


Curtis Publishing Company, has bee: 


appointed representative on the We 


Coast of Tower Magazines, Inc. The 


new advertising office will be located 
6777 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywor 
Calif. Mr. McFadgen was formerly wit 


the National Biscuit Company, the AC 


Spark Plug Company and The B. I 
Goodrich Company. 


Represent ‘Scientific 
° ” 
American 
The Scientific American, New Ve 
has appointed the Ewing Hiutchison C 
pany, Chicago, as its advertising rej 
sentative in Mid-Western territory. 


Barton has been appointed advertising 


representative in Eastern territory, wit 
headquarters at New York. 


Modess Account to 
Young & Rubicam 


_Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswi 

. J., have appointed Young & Rubicar 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
direct the advertising of Modess. 


Book-Cadillac Hotel Appoint 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, h 
appointed the New York office of t 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., to direct its ad\ 
tising account. 
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OMETHING is happening 

in Detroit for which no 

other city in America can offer 
a parallel. 


Scores of thousands of its 
citizens are back on the job. 
Mills, shops, foundries and fac- 
tories have taken on new life. 


Many more men are working. 
Money is being spent in great- 
er quantities. One company 
alone has taken orders within a 
month for 300,000 cars! 


Not only is Detroit calling 
its message of work resumed 
. of a new stimulus to busi- 
ness everywhere . . . but it is 


The 


New York Office: 
I. A, KLEIN, Inc. 
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telling the advertising world of 
the present opportunity in the 
Detroit market for those who 
have something to sell! 

Sell it in Detroit! 


Sell it where there is money 
to buy it! 


Offer it in the homes of 
Detroit! 


Detroit remains one of the 
few large markets in the world 
that can adequately be covered 
with one newspaper. That 
many experienced advertisers 
believe this is proved by the 
100% lead of The News in ad- 
vertising lineage over its near- 
est competitor. 


Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Office: 
J. E. LUTZ 
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OMEHOW or other we've never gotten steamed 
WY |) up over the idea that a newspaper can really “get 
»”’ a market that stretches from Kalamazoo to Oscaloosa 
nd covers all points between. We first gave the matter 
ome thought about fifty years ago, and the question 
has cropped up now and then ever since. Each time 
e've asked ourselves “Granting that what makes a 
hewspaper worth reading is NEWS ... can The 
icago Daily News or any other Chicago paper give 
maller city folks their home town happenings anywhere 
early as well as the papers that LIVE with them? NoP 
Well, then they won’t read our paper. Certainly not 
pnough people to make a market would read it in any 
bne town. So let’s forget about going into Scatterville 
‘ith our advertisers’ money and concentrate on Chicago 


where buyers number millions.” 


hat’s been our policy . . . Concentration, we call it 
.. for over half a century. Ninety-five per cent of our 
otal circulation is in Chicago and suburbs. We’re mar- 
ied to this great big city. We're interested only in be- 
ng the home town, home-going newspaper to Chicago’s 
buying millions. And we seem to have succeeded very 
ell. 


D EVENING CIRCULATION 


ILY NEWS Siftiilia 


E A. McDEVITT CO. 
RK 


Financial Advertising Offices 
FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 
sapadnock Bidg. 165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 
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HE retail trade of Oklahoma’s “hick” towns is 

done chiefly in horse-collars, snake oil and 
ten-gallon hats—so think those whose knowledge 
of the “wild and woolly West” has come from the 
movies and fiction. 

The needs and desires, however, of Oklahomans 
are the same as those of any other state, and these 
wants are satisfied in modern stores in modern cities, 

Oklahoma City’s retail volume is $119,000,000 a 
year—one-sixth of the state’s total. Although most 
urban families in Oklahoma City’s trade area aver- 
age 10 buying trips per year to Oklahoma City, 
most of the 62 towns over 1,000 population in this 
market show a per capita retail volume above the 
U.S. average. And Oklahoma City wholesalers 
and distributors benefit to the extent of $269,000,000 
a year—ranking 28th in the U.S. in 1929, and 6th 
in the South. 

The Oklahoman and Times alone do a thorough 
selling job in this million-person market, profitably 
and economically, at one low advertising cost. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COM PANY 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman Station WKY 
National Representative E KATZ Special Advertising Agency 
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HARNESS TOBACCO, 


Portion of busi 
district, Shawnee, 0 
One of 62 tow 
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Fertile Advertising Field in These 
25,000,000 Stockholders 


M 


re Sending of Dividends Not Enough to Secure Undivided Loyalty 


and Active Co-operation of the Small Investor 


By John F. Gowen 


Of Lehman 


YINCE 1925 American business 

has received into its ranks 
millions of new investors. Billions 
of dollars of new securities were 
sold to a public eager to participate 
in the new prosperity. Corpora- 
tions have long been aware of this 
influx of individual partners. 

It has been the subject of much 
discussion and some _ profound 
thought. But far too few have 
sensed its potentialities for good 
and evil and set about intelligently 
to realize the good and dissipate 

bad. 

Consideration of the principles 
of stockholder relationship and of 
the efforts of some companies to 
ivate good-will among their cor- 
families shows that large 
stockholders are by no 
means unmixed blessings. Com- 
panies so endowed are more often 
than not owners of a well-fed and 
drowsy lion. So long as nothing 
disturbs the animal’s slumber ex- 
cept regular feedings, all is well. 
But if something wakes him, or a 
feeding is omitted—look out. 


the 


cult 
porate 
of 


1s 


lists 


Number of 
Stockholders Growing 

The New York Evening Post 
published last summer a series of 
articles setting forth that at least 
15,000,000 individuals then «held 
publicly listed stocks. and indicat- 
ing that this number was steadily 
growing. Corporation reports for 
1931 attest the truth of this last 
assertion, many of them listing 
surprising increases in the number 
of small stockholders. 

Since 1929, continued the Post, 
more than $17,500,000,000 had been 
invested in securities of American 
corporations, and since 1928 the 
number of stockholders increased 
39 per cent, the trend being from 
men to women and from large to 
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small investors. While more re- 
cent estimates are not now avail- 
able there is every indication that 
these figures are continuing to 
grow. Unquestionably some of this 
increase can be attributed to the 
desire of large stockholders for di- 
versification. Such changes in hold- 
ings by no means account for this 
tremendous addition of small capi- 
talists as silent corporate partners. 

A recent estimate* mentions 
25,000,000 small investors repre- 
senting more than 70,000,000 people 
—the best element of our popula- 
tion; mostly persons of moderate 
means, thrifty, and able to save 
from their incomes for investment. 

That such changes should be of 
concern to corporation officials ap- 
pears obvious even to the uniniti- 
ated. With the gradual spread of 
knowledge about security values 
among the financial and investing 
public, as reflected by the increase 
in the number of stockholders, the 
great though intangible asset of 
good-will finds concrete expression. 

Good-will comes principally from 
satisfactory and established earn- 
ing power, indicative of hard 
work, able management, aggressive 
exploitation and a good product. 
So long as the company progresses, 
stockholders are content and a sort 
of fair weather loyalty exists. Once 
let the enterprise start on the down 
trail—or even let rumors be circu- 
lated—and the public, — selfishly 
quiescent during prosperity, be- 
comes dangerously noisy. 

No corporation can feel secure 
merely because its list of small 
stockholders is growing larger. 
Each new name brings added re- 
sponsibility. 


_*Richard Whitney, 
New York Stock Exchange, in his testi- 


president of the 


mony hefere the Senate Committee on 
Currency and Banking as reported by the 
New York Times, April 13, 1932. 
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This is particularly true today 
when long-continued world-wide 
depression has caused general un- 
rest and uncertainty. We _ hear 
much of the unfair distribution of 
wealth and the responsibility of 
the rich for the poor. The surtax 
is more popular than the sales tax. 
The small capitalist may still 
retain his faith in American busi- 
ness, but he is no longer a com- 
placent accepter of prosperity for- 
mulas. Too much talk by too 
many financial and political lead- 
ers has dispelled his credulity and 
shattered his confidence in their 
judgment. 


Allies in Need 
of Leadership 


The steady addition of recruits 
to the ranks of stockholders offers 
to the corporation executive new 
allies of potential power, although 
so long as there is no leadership or 
direction of these recruits, nothing 
of a constructive nature can be 
expected from them. 

Those corporation officials who 


recognize the possibilities of this 
situation have already taken steps 


to profit by it. They are endeavor- 
ing as never before to capitalize 
this new interest on the part of 
the investing public in securities. 
Within the last two years probably 
1,000 companies have embarked on 
campaigns to develop stockholder 
good-will and loyalty. 

Because of this development— 
which may be termed a compara- 
tively recent procedure, even 
though a few large corporations 
can point to years of effort—the 
question of how to utilize to the 
fullest this great opportunity be- 
comes most pertinent. While there 
is no desire here to dispute those 
who assert that stockholder good- 
will has long been recognized and 
profitably cultivated, it can be 
demonstrated that the time, thought 
and money expended have not al- 
ways produced desired results. 

The objectives of stockholder 
education, the reasons for wanting 
many loyal though small partners, 
can be grouped into three classes, 
without definite lines of demarca- 
tion. The first two are obviously 
desiderata of every company with 
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publicly listed securities. The third 
has more limited application to 
companies whose business is af- 
fected by changes in public opinion 
or which deal in commodities or 
through systems of distribution 
subject to discriminatory legisla- 
tion and special taxation. 

First is the building and mainte- 
nance of public good-will in finan- 
cial circles. Such good-will brings 
about wide distribution of the com- 
pany’s shares and provides a ready 
market for its securities. A large 
number of stockholders and rea- 
sonably active trading reflect the 
faith of the financially minded in 
the company’s future and confi- 
dence in its management’s policies 
and methods. 

Such a company finds itself in 
favorable position for additional 
public financing. Underwriting 
houses will treat with it on better 
terms; opportunities for the sale 
of additional stock to stockholders 
are enhanced; consumer acceptance 
for its securities is created among 
investors. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, 
through its many stockholders, has 
procured funds needed for expan- 
sion by offering rights to subscribe 
for additional stock, without re- 
course to the usual forms of pub- 
lic financing. 


Makes Loans 
Easier to Get 


Due largely to seasonal varia- 
tions in sales, many companies find 
it necessary to deal with banks 
for short-time loans. Banks kcep 
closely in touch with public opin- 
ion. The company that has widely 
distributed securities finds less 
trouble in making loans on satis- 
factory terms either with old or 
new connections. 

Second is the prospect of in- 
creasing sales through stockholder 
good-will and co-operation. Un- 
doubtedly the company selling con- 
sumer products realizes the poten- 
tialities of a large list of individual 
stockholders—many of them wo- 
men, and women control or in- 
fluence a large percentage of the 
purchasing power of the nation. 
The opportunities for sales prom: 
tion by direct appeal to sastaars # in 
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a business of this kind are patent. 
Not so obvious, however, is the 
effect of stockholder activity on 
the sale of products of primary 
manufacture which do not go di- 
rect to the consumer. Here again 
the possibilities are real and most 
valuable. 

That the ultimate consumer or 
purchaser of any secondary prod- 
uct can and does influence the dis- 
tributing or retail outlet by inquiry 
as to the manufacturer is proved 
by the fact that many national ad- 
vertising campaigns are based on 
an appeal for this kind of cus- 
tomer support. 

Efforts to promote sales by di- 
rect appeal to stockholders have 
met with varied success. In some 
instances results can be traced 
direct to the stockholders; in 
others the company can only re- 
port that no definite data are ob- 
tainable. 

The National Biscuit Company 
some time ago began enclosing 
with dividend checks personal mes- 
sages urging stockholders to help 
sales by asking for company prod- 
ucts at the grocery store. Numer- 
ous new retail outlets have thus 
been acquired. 

The General Foods Company, 
Wilson & Co., General Cigar Co., 
Inc., Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
are conducting campaigns based on 
direct personal appeal, each striv- 
ing to reach the individual. Their 
stories are told through dividend 
enclosures, special letters, booklets, 
annual reports, etc. Color and il- 
lustration are used effectively. 

The Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, maker of textiles, is 
using attractively prepared sam- 
ples, reprints of advertisements, 
and an illustrated annual report to 
tell stockholders about its specially 
packaged fabrics. 


Educating Stockholders 
in Company Policies 


The third objective of creating 
stockholder good-will is that of in- 
fluencing public opinion in behalf 
of policies of the company or in- 
dustry which are advantageous, 
and against policies of a public 
character which are likely to affect 
the business unfavorably. Not 
every company is directly con- 
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cerned with such policies, although 
naturally all are interested in legis- 
lation of a restrictive character 
which might hamper the proper 
development of their business. Par- 
ticularly, the public utility com- 
panies have important issues now 
under discussion in the press and 
among the public. 

The contentious question of gov- 
ernment ownership is being agi- 
tated by State and Federal legis- 
lators and politicians. Another 
question that affects the future of 
a vast industry is that of chain- 
store taxation. Anti chain-store 
legislation has been enacted in 
nine States and has been proposed 
in one form or another in thirty- 
one more. At least eight legisla- 
tures will consider regulatory 
enactment during their present 
sessions. 


Utilities as Seekers 
of Good-Will 


The good-will of the vast army 
of stockholders is being sought by 
many corporations in the utility 
field. Notable among them is the 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, which for many 
years has carefully fostered the 
loyalty of its silent partners. Com- 
panies dealing in light and power 
are also working to array the 
stockholders on their side of this 
debatable subject by giving to them 
through annual reports, dividend 
enclosures, bulletins and well-timed 
letters, facts and figures refuting 
the existence of the _ so-called 
“power trust” and pointing out the 
dangers of government control. 

The 1931 annual report of The 
American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany includes a comprehensive and 
able analysis of the troubles of the 
sugar industry. The Associated 
Gas and Electric Company reprints 
in its stockholders’ bulletin news- 
paper and magazine articles ad- 
verse to government control of 
public utilities. The Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, in a recent 
statement to stockholders, suggests 
that they oppose “excessive in- 
creases in gasoline taxes and other 
taxes and other discriminatory 
legislation.” 

Chain stores facing the restric- 
tive and discriminatory legislation 
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of State taxation have equal op- 
portunities to present their case, 
but so far little has been attempted. 
One will hardly doubt that they 
will follow the trail so well blazed 
by the utility group and attempt to 
enlist public sentiment in their 
favor. 

Present methods of seeking these 
three objectives are predicated on 
the printed message, direct-mail 
work. Unquestionably this is a 
natural foundation on which to 
build, for the stockholder is an in- 
terested recipient of communica- 
tions from the company in which 
he has invested. 

Stockholders Not 
Automatically Interested 


Analysis of the direct-mail lit- 
erature of some 200 companies 
gives one reason for failure. The 
company too often assumes that 
the stockholder is an interested 
party, and that any message trans- 
mitted with a dividend check is 
timely and finds 100 per cent re- 
ception. Undoubtedly the first is 


beyond cavil, but the second thesis 


does not hold true. The _ stock- 
holder is simply reacting naturally 
to his or her environment and cir- 
cumstances. Something much 
stronger than the printed message 
of the ordinary envelope stuffer is 
necessary to lift him out of his 
routine course 

In an attempt to overcome this 
difficulty, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., about a year 
ago established a department of 
stockholder relations. Other com- 
panies, realizing the direct selfish 
(and this is not used in an invidi- 
ous sense) interest of the stock- 
holder, are endeavoring to answer 
the very pertinent question, “How 
does this affect me?” by a pains- 
taking course of education by mail. 

No management can expect much 
more than friendly quiescence 
from the stockholder unless it is 
willing to undertake a real cam- 
paign of education and training. 
If an additional sales force is 
needed in a business much time and 
money are expended in obtaining 
and equipping the proper men. 
The same holds true with stock- 
holders. Receptive though they 
may be—and we can assume that 
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such is the case, especially if divi- 
dend payments occur at regular i 
tervals—few of them are fitted 
for, or willing to undertake, a 
gressive salesmanship. 

But all of them can be made to 
respond to a selfish interest, es] 
cially if an easy course of pr 
cedure is outlined to them. Those 
companies which have sensed this 
simple human psychology have 
tained the best results. It calls for 
a comprehensive continuing plan 
directed toward a_ predetermined 
objective. Exploitation of stoc! 
holders is no hit-or-miss procedure. 
The potentialities are huge, but the 
effort must be a real one, worthy 
of the subject. 

While the large corporation, be- 
cause it is usually an entity of en- 
tirely impersonal character, may 
find itself in difficulties when it 
attempts to improve stockholder 
relations, practically all of the 
leaders have succeeded in doing 
just this. Companies like the 
United States Steel Corporati 
the American Telephone & Tel 
graph Company, the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co., Inc., General 
Motors Corporation, Swift & ( 
National Biscuit Co., and Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., long ago deter- 
mined upon policies of establishing 
cordial and friendly relations with 
stockholders and have religiously 
striven to carry them out. Wide- 
spread public esteem is their re- 
ward. 

The task of building stockholder 
loyalty is not a simple one. It re- 
quires time and costs money. In 
many ways it calls for new met 
ods and new ideas in direct-mail 
work. Promotional effort of this 
kind of necessity must co-ordinate 
with advertising and public rela- 
tions work. Because of the | 
culiarly different means each co: 
pany must employ to reach its 
stockholders no common formula 
can succeed. However, one gen- 
eral theorem can be propounded 
A corporation, huge though it may 
be, is dealing with individuals 
whose interests are many, diverse 
and trivial. The appeal for co- 
operation must be directed along 
lines which will stimulate the sel/- 
interest and personal pride of those 
individuals. 
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1 Meet the new champion! 


n, be- 

yt en- 

on fi “Rhinoceros” .. . “jinrikisha” . . . “kerosene” 

. X “wreathe” ... these and many more of the common 
nuisances in the English language that ought to be 

ti abated for the protection of poor spellers . . . hold 

Tele- no terrors for comely, curly-haired Hope Brown, 8A 

leer pupil of University Heights School, Indianapolis. 

Co. With scarcely so much as a pause for breath, this 

Sears, capable young miss out-spelled thirty-three other 

oe contestants to become the 1932 champion of Marion 

with County seventh and eighth grade pupils . . . and, 

Wide. incidentally, win a trip to Washington, D.C. 


Each year The News sponsors a spelling tournament 
for the Marion County common schools outside of 
Indianapolis. Pupils are divided into two groups 
and a trip to Washington with all expenses paid is 
awarded to the winner in each group. This annual 
spelling contest is another of the good will activities 
sponsored by The News which have helped build 
for it an uncommon measure of reader interest and 
confidence. 
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FORECAST 


“When the business history of the thirties is written, it will 
be found that many of the great concerns of that decade 


got their real start in 1932”... 


excerpt from “The 


Wedge,” house-organ of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


Osborn, Inc. 





WE AGREE. At this moment, 
many a business snowball is 
starting, Many an astute man- 
facturer is forcing his sales- 


ere is a growing realization 
hat sales can be made only in 
arkets that are able to buy 
.. an increasing tendency to 
ick such markets, and Pound 
em. Pound with newspapers 
hat are not only willing, but 
hat are trained to fight for you 

. to influence dense groups 
bf people . . . to impel store 
hoor pressure. 


CALL THE 


The theory is sound. A meat 
packer paid for his sales cam- 
paign before it started... a 
maker of liquid wax secured 
1,200 new dealers in four weeks 

. a group of builders did 


$5,000,000 in new business. 


These and other successes were 
made in the eleven dense mar- 
kets of 25,500,000 people in 
which twenty-one of the Hearst 
newspapers are concentrated and 
which are represented by the 
Rodney E. Boone Organization. 
They were made in 1931 and 
are being repeated in 1932. Will 
yours be among them? 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 


HEARST ADVERTISING 


SERVICE 


New York 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


Boston 
Rochester 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Detroit 
Atlanta 
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Not Too Big 
To Be Bothered 


There seems to be some currency to the idea that we 
are too big to be bothered with small accounts. 
The answer depends somewhat on what you mean by 


“‘small.”” Over half of our accounts appropriate less than 


$200,000 a year for advertising. The fact that many of 


our larger clients started with small appropriations, and 
have been with us for five, ten and even fifteen years 
would indicate that they got good value for their ad- 


vertising dollars. 


If you are a “small” advertiser, with the imagination 
and the stamina to want to be big some day, we should 
like to talk with you. We want you for what you are, 


but we also want you for what you are going to be. 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building . BOSTON: 10 State Street ° BUFFALO: Rand Building 


PITTSBURGH: Grant Building * MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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Back-of-the-Counter Selling 


Manufacturers’ Salesmen Are Finding an Effective Way to Meet One 
of the Big Sales Hurdles of 1932 


By Roy Dickinson 


bs has been fairly easy for the 
maker of shoddy merchandise 
t. sell his gyp products to the re- 
iler. When the consumer was 
ying for more and more price 
mcessions the salesmen of goods 
lilt to sell at a price had an ad- 
vantage over the salesmen of qual- 
products priced to sell at a 
ofit. 

The makers of gyp merchandise 

ld their men to beat any price 
juoted by higher grade competi- 

m. Then they made their stuff 
vorse and worse. 

There are reparations in every 
war and the public paid plenty for 

is unequal price war. The dis- 
illusionment was overwhelming 
vhen it came. 

The curtains that faded, the 
imed foods that spoiled, the 
hoddy products of all sorts that 
ent sour in seventeen different 
ways, cured many bargain crazed 
juyers, men as well as women. 

The resulting recent change in 
onsumer buying habits, noted by 

bservers in many fields, has 
rought back a good old-fashioned 
hirt-sleeve practice on the part 

many manufacturers, and many 

ore are now considering it. 
That is, back-of-the-counter 
lling by the salesmen for those 
inmufacturers who have pride in 
roduct and refuse to meet com- 
tition on the least intelligent of 
| levels—price only. 

While it is still easy for gyp 

rchandise to be sold to demoral- 

d dealers, it is much harder for 

se dealers to move it into the 
‘lace where it stays sold. As the 

nsumer becomes warier, better 
sclling is needed to move better 
merchandise from behind the 
counter. 

It is a place where a manufac- 
turer’s salesman can do the sort of 
job he himself knows is necessary 
ty move quality merchandise. It is 

e way to clear the sales hurdle 

1932. 


The sales manager for a grocery 
specialty item tells me this: 

“The salesman who starts out 
now with samples, prices and a 
knowledge of his merchandise is 
being thrown for a tough loss by 
the boys who undersell him. 

“The man who has an advertis- 
ing portfolio with a real plan to 
help retailers sell is a little better 
off. 

“The man with proved resale 
ideas is better off yet. But the 
salesman who is willing to get be- 
hind the counters of four different 
stores during the course of a day 
and evening is doing the best job 
of all. It is the place where he 
should be selling. Selling the re- 
tailer is only distribution. 

“Tt’s moving the merchandise out 
into the home we need now and 
the man from the factory is the 
boy who can do it.” 


Spreading Influence 
to Factory Policies 


How some of these men are do- 
ing it will help make some of the 
success stories which will be told 
at the end of the year. For manu- 
facturers’ salesmen are moving 
merchandise. And their behind- 
the-counter work has given them a 
multitude of ideas which are 
changing factory policy. 

One radio tube salesman, who 
has been spending considerable 
time behind retail counters, has 
been able to move his own com- 
pany’s well-advertised products in 
competition with cheaper, non- 
advertised merchandise. One rea- 
son is that he actually uses on the 
floor the selling helps which his 
company furnishes. 

In addition he has already ac- 
complished three other things of 
real service to his company: 

1. He worked out a method of 
display which increases sales in 
every store in which it has been 
tried. This has been broadcast hy 
the company to all its retailers. 
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2. He discovered the need for a 
new type of sticker which has 
been well received by all retailers. 

3. By close observation he dis- 
covered that the tube carrying car- 
ton furnished by the company had 
several disadvantages. He sug- 
gested changing the number of 
tubes it would hold, making a new 
type of handle, and a better method 
of shipping the carriers to the re- 
tailer’s store. All of his sugges- 
tions were acted upon by the home 
office. 


An Interesting Angle 
Picked Up in a Store 

A group of merchandise store 
observers who, in addition to a 
certain amount of selling, are in 
the store to pick up angles about 
consumer buying habits, are being 
used effectively by a company 
which sells curtains and other in- 
terior decoration material. One of 
these observers suggested to his 
company the idea of making a 
definite chart for the woman who 
wants a room furnished in authen- 
tic period style. This plan, in 
brief, is an attempt to make it 
easier for the consumer to buy and 
will also have the effect of en- 
abling the retailer to sell group 
ensembles instead of individual ar- 
ticles of merchandise. The groups 
which he suggests can be arranged 
according to the harmonizing 
qualities under definite period 
styles. 

The somewhat confused pur- 
chasing agent for the home as she 
tries to buy here one thing and 
there another with harmony in the 
back of her mind, suggested the 
idea to the salesman. The com- 
pany is enthusiastic about the plan; 
believes that such groupings might 
help to remove guesswork in the 
mind of the buyer. 

This particular man in addition 
to being a merchandising observer 
also takes his place behind the 
counter. In several stores the 
owners were so impressed with his 
selling ability that they offered to 
share the expense of the man’s 
salary while he worked in the 
store. 

The 1932 consumer is running 
into many examples of this mod- 
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ern tendency for the manufac- 
turers’ salesmen to help move 
quality merchandise in competition 
with that built to fit a price. 

A short time ago one woman of 
my acquaintance met no less than 
three such salespersons within a 
period of two days. First, in a 
department store, she heard a wo- 
man say while she was walking 
past a counter: “I beg your par- 
don, but do you ever have runs in 
your stockings?” That is a phrase 
almost guaranteed to make a wo- 
man stop, as this one did. 

Over behind the nearby counter 
was a woman who certainly knew 
how to talk silk stockings from 
the woman's _ standpoint. She 
pointed out how easily some stock- 
ings would run, what poor econ- 
omy it was to buy cheap stockings 
which would start to unravel in a 
short time, and how the particular 
brand she was selling would not 
run because of certain patented 
features. 

Although the person from whom 
she had asked the leading question 
thought she had all the silk stock- 
ings she needed, she came away 
with four pairs. Being intelligent 
as well as curious she asked the 
why and the how. The sales wo- 
man told her that she had discoy- 
ered the best way to sell more 
merchandise now was by getting 
behind the retail counters. Her 
customers had been flooded wit! 
cut-price merchandise. 


Moving the Cheap 
Stock Off the Shelves 


Everywhere she went she was 
getting the answer that there was 
no sense in putting in more mer- 
chandise until stores got rid of the 
cheap stuff they had been stuck 


with. The only way she could 
make any sales was by actually 
getting behind the counter and 
selling to women who, having 
been stuck at some time by shoddy 
merchandise, were now willing to 
listen to sound common-sense 
arguments on the subject. 

A few days later, the same wo- 
man, going through another de- 
partment store, was somewhat sur- 
prised to be accosted by a young 
salesman who showed her some 
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furniture and asked her whether 
she was familiar with all the new 
improvements in bedding which had 
been discovered during the last few 
years. He sat down on the edge of 
a bed and asked her to join him. 

Somewhat surprised at this sort 
of high-pressure selling in a quiet 
department store, she was later 
amazed to see him pound the bed, 
sit on it and jump on it. After 
showing the great resiliency he 
said: “What would you say if I 
told you there were no springs in 
this bed?” With that he picked up 
the mattress and showed some 
rough heavy boards in place of a 
bed spring. The only thing on top 
of them was the mattress. 

Then he said: “Can you imagine 
what this bed would be like and 
how mighty comfortable it would 
be if it had a spring in it?” 

While he didn’t make a sale in 
this case, he did interest the wo- 
man sufficiently to have her tell 
several of her friends about a mat- 
tress so good that it was soft even 
without a spring beneath it. 

Again she went into a butcher 
shop which had as a branch a small 
section where fruits and vegetables 
were sold. She was asked whether 
she wouldn’t like to try a glass of 
this “new and most delicious Libby 
tomato juice.” It was served to 
her from a container packed in 
ice in which were set seven or 
eight small glasses. Finding that 
it was delicious she said so, and 
was then led into an interesting 
sales exposition. The man sold her 
some dozen and a half cans of 
Libby’s goods, which she had 
never intended buying when she 
entered the store. 


Selling Better 
Than Calling 


This man was covering one store 
each morning, one in the after- 
noon, and trying to work in a few 
hours in the evening in delica- 
tessen stores. He also told his in- 
quirer that he had discovered it 
a far better way actually to sell 
merchandise, than to call on dealers 
who told him they had no money to 
buy. 

Recently another woman, going 
through a music store where she 
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was in the habit of buying needles 
for her Victrola, was accosted by 
a well-dressed young man who 
said: “I beg your pardon, madam, 
but have you heard a record by 
the highest paid dance orchestra 
in the world?” 

Curiosity getting the better of 
her, she stopped long enough to 
discover, if possible, just which 
was the highest paid dance or- 
chestra in the world, and came out 
with four records by Guy Lom- 
bardo. It was not until she arrived 
home that she discovered she had 
bought a brand of record which 
had never before been used in her 
home, mainly because the initial 
sales approach had again been one 
to appeal to her curiosity. 

Several observers have told me 
that this appeal to the curiosity of 
the woman who is looking about 
is being used more and more by 
salesmen who are making sales. 
When checked up, these intelligent 
and effective salesmen almost al- 
ways turn out to be not the em- 
ployees of the retail store, but 
manufacturers’ salesmen selling 
where they think they belong. 


A New Job for 
Some Salesmen 


The vice-president of a drug 
specialty house with a large line 
of products is taking several sales- 
men out of unprofitable territories 
where long jumps spoil profits on 
orders, and is putting them back of 
retail counters both to sell and to 
look out for the following to re- 
port back to headquarters: 

1. Does our product reach the 
consumer in as good condition as 
when delivered ? 

2. What can we do to help make 
each profitable retailer's store a 
better advertising medium for him 
and ourselves? 

3. Can we work out a practicable 
way of checking the age of the re- 
tailer’s stock at frequent intervals? 

How can we best classify 
windows for future display mate- 
rial? 

5. Does a careful check-up of 
passers-by, both on foot and in 
cars, indicate that traffic routes are 
changing ? 

6. Is there any shift in the city 
















































away from one newspaper to an- 
other? (These two questions will 
greatly assist our advertising de- 
partment in its future plans.) 

Report fully on results on any 
merchandising experiments tried 
recently. 

8. Does a study of labor costs in 
the stores you contact offer sug- 
gestions for other retailers? 

9. Make full reports on how the 
stores are using our, display cards 
and counter displays and also check 
closely on competitors’ displays. 
What are they doing to eliminate 
waste? What can we do to elimi- 
nate waste? 

By insisting upon complete re- 
ports on all these questions the 
home office is getting a much 
clearer picture than it had before 
of how certain things are being 
done out where goods reach con- 
sumers, how methods can be im- 
proved, and is also securing 
material to send to other “store 
observer salesmen” as its new 
force is called. 

Several executives to whom I 
have talked recently upon this 
back-of-the-counter movement tell 
me that their salesmen have im- 
proved tremendously in value after 
a short course in this sort of selling 
and observing. 

The consumer can testify that 
the manufacturers’ salesmen do a 
far better selling job than the 
average clerk. 

The custom does mean fewer 
calls and less immediate volume 
but many concerns, looking at fu- 
ture potentials and present expense 
accounts, seem to think the prac- 
tice an excellent 1932 investment. 


Frederick Jordan Joins 
Churchill-Hall 


Frederick Jordan, for many years with 
the Wales Advertising Company, Inc., 
and for the last two years executive 
vice-president \of the Gardiner & Wells 
Company, Inc., has joined Churchill- 
Hall, Inc., New York advertising agency 







Jewel Tea Appoints Rankin 


The Jewel Tea Company, Barrington, 
Tll., has appointed the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company to handle its advertising ac- 
count. A newspaper campaign in Middle 
Western cities, advertising the com- 
pany’s general line of food products, 
will start the middle of next month. 
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Dr. G. H. Gallup to Join 
Young & Rubicam 


Dr. George H. Gallup, professor 
advertising and journalism of Nort 
western University, Chicago, will dev: 
his full time to the work of director 
copy testing and research of Young 
Rubicam, Inc., New York advertis 
agency, ae the close of the pr 
ent term of Northwestern University 
June 15. He is serving in this posit 
on a part-time basis until the close 
the college year. 


Hammond Clock to 
Erwin, Wasey 

The Hammond Clock Company, ( 
cago, has appointed the Chicago off 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, to dire 
its advertising account. This includes t 
advertising of a new clock, known as t 
Postal Telegraph Bichronous Elect 
Clock. The Postal Telegraph Sales ( 
poration, an affiliate of the Postal Tx 
graph Company, has been appointed « 
clusive distributor of the new clock 


N. L. Huebsch Starts Own 
Business 


N. L. Huebsch, for twenty-one ye 
with The John Budd Company, publis 
ers’ representative, New York, ~ ‘ 
tablished a publishers’ representative 
business at that city under his ow 


name with offices at 1 West 34th Street 


The lorists’ Review Chicago, h 
aetel Mr. ola as its Easte 
idvertising representative. 


Miss Dorothy Cocks with 
“Ladies’ Home Journal” 


Miss Dorothy Cocks has been appoint 
to conduct the beauty department 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphi 
This is in addition to her work as a 
visory consultant to cosmetic manuf 
turers. 


Life Savers Avpoints Lennen 


& Mitchell 


Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. \ 
has anpointed Lennen & Mitchell. I: 
New York advertising agency, to han 
its magazine and newspaner advertisi: 
This appointment is effective Septer 
ber 1, 1932. 


Joins Forbes Lithograph 


Frank G. Karslake. formerly with tl 


Karle Lithographic Company, Rochester 
N. Y., has joined the C hicago sales stat 


of the Forbes Lithograph Manufacturir 
Company, Boston. 


Sherley Hunter Joins Presbre 

Sherley Hunter, formerly with tl! 
copy staff at New York of Erwi 
Wasev & Company, has joined the PI 
adelphia covy department of the Fra 
Presbrey Company, advertising agen 
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a When the Devil 


ssor 


Nort 


dev: eo we 
ctor 
eed is ick os 


ertisi 
ie pr 


posi USINESS, or a large 

part of it, has a towel 
‘round its head and a firm 
conviction that the right an- 
» of swer to everything is “NO!” 
tes 1 Apparently since business 
>? last had a “head” it has 
ed forgotten the sterling re- 
storative powers of a hair 
wn of the dog that did the 
biting. 





ative’ Money spent for advertising is still a mighty force for 
~~ sales, if applied in the right way and places. It must 
oe be prepared to win business and not contests —and 
ot, be used where it has concentrated buying power 
r to work on. 


oint 
nt 


phi That means metropolitan markets and newspapers, 
nuts circulations compactly centered on close-ranked 
consumers. In turn and in Chicago, it means the 
a Chicago American, with over 90°% of the largest 
v.Y circulation in Chicago's evening field concentrated 
anille in the city and its suburbs. 


. | CHICAGO AMERICAN 





a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field 

drei * 

i National Representatives : 


i RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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| What 


(osmopolitans 


will drive 





these fine 


Spring 


Evenings 
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CosMopoLiTANs IN PITTSBURGH, 
driving through Schenley Park these fine May eve- 
nings, will be far more familiar with such 1932 motor- 
ing gadgets as Silent Seconds—Automatic Clutches and 
Shock Absorbers—and Jumbo Tires than will their 
neighbors. 

For the R. L. Polk and Co. Consumer Study laid 
the automobile ownership yardstick on over 100,000 
Pittsburgh families and developed theseinteresting facts: 


Percent among Percent among The 
COSMOPOLITAN all magazine COSMOPOLITAN 
families families PLUS 


Owning 
Automobiles 


In all 
price classes 59.1 56.3 4.9 


Costing 
over $2000 5.0 2.3 2 tol 


Bought NEW 
within 1 year 15.8 10.5 50.4 


Since motor car ownership is the greatest common 
divisor of this motorized age, you can easily see why 
COSMOPOLITAN ... 


“Greater Today than Yesterday... 
GREATER TOMORROW THAN TODAY...’ 


is such a sure way to sell all kinds of merchandise. 


Mecnastis a . 


AVY S 


Ue 
10) > u aa 


57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 








The Class Magazine with more than One and One Half Million Circulation 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


LEADERSHIP 


In Influence 


In 


In 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 


Throughout all Central Massachusetts, the Telegram and 
Gazette are the dominant influence. The completeness o! 
Telegram and Gazette news coverage, the sincerity and vision 
and power of Telegram and Gazette editorials, have earned 
the unreserved confidence of Central Massachusetts readers o! 
every class and group. 


Service 


Central Massachusetts readers have long since learned that 
important news—local, national, foreign—breaks first and is 
most complete in the Telegram and Gazette. The news o! 
Worcester is covered fully, from every angle. 128 salaried 
suburban reporters supply suburban news which averages 7() 
columns daily (two editions). No expense is spared to cover 
important national and world news—and to be first to bring it 
to Central Massachusetts readers. 


Circulation 


The steadily growing circulation of these newspapers reflects 
the steadily growing confidence of Central Massachusetts 
readers in Telegram and Gazette service and policies. For 
more than five years, the average net paid daily circulation of 
these newspapers has exceeded 100,000. For the two years 
1930-1931 it exceeded 105,000. The circulation gain of 
the Telegram and Gazette during the past ten years has 
been 45%, or 33,000—a GAIN greater than the ENTIRE 


present circulation of Worcester’s other newspaper. 


Average Net Paid ] 05 000 
Daily Circulation 
for >A Year 1931 Over 9 


The entire Worcester Market, city and suburban, is adequately 


and economically covered through advertising in these news 


papers ALONE. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
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W hy Business Is Bad—Management 
Indicted 


Executives Who Hold Themselves Above Small Details Are Hurting 
Business 


By Dorothy Garesché Holland 


EprrortaL Note: This article 
will not be palatable reading to the 
Prixters’ INK constituency. It is 

t to be read as a mere criticism 
( ig department stores—it is a 
deserved flaying of the managers 

diverse businesses who fail to 
manage, who hold themselves above 
small details, who do not know or 
seem! to care what is going on in 
heir great enterprises. We com- 
pliment The American Mercury on 
its editorial discernment in accept- 
ing an article which ought do a lot 

ward awakening management to 
its shortcomings. Great things are 
nothing more than an accumulation 
f many little things.] 


WANTED to buy my husband 
ome collar buttons. On this 
apparently simple errand I entered 
internationally known depart- 
store, a store that prides it- 
self on its wonderful “system,” its 
method of “serving the customer.” 
rhe notions department is at the 
end of the block-long building and 
lite confidently I started my quest 


“Collar buttons ? Naturally, 
nadame, they are in the button de- 
partment—at the other end of the 
store.” And the Greta Garbo 
coiflure resumed the animated con- 
versation which I had so rudely 
interrupted. I walked back the 
length of the store and approached 
the button counter. 
Collar buttons!” exclaimed the 
salesgirl in astonishment. “Every- 
like that is in the notions de- 
partment.” 
hut they told me up there to 
come here,” I protested, starting 
back again. I tackled the first 
counter of the notions and was told 
to eo two aisles farther. At least 
this was something and I gladly ad- 





from The 


rinted with permission 
’ can Mercury. 


vanced the two aisles. Here I was 
told “Next aisle, please,” and I 
went on. But from there I was 
sent to the other side of the counter 
and once more I repeated my for- 
mula, only to hear “Collar buttons ! 
Why they’re at the button counter.” 

Last spring I decided my ward- 
robe was quite adequate with the 
exception of a coat and one dress. 
The coat—a blue one—was pur- 
chased without difficulty. I wanted 
a dress of the general utility type 
—a fire-or-funeral frock. 

“Blue, yellow or gray,” I told 
the salesgirl. “And it can be a print 
or plain color and I don’t care 
whether the sleeves are long or 
short. There are only two things 

I don’t want black or red and I 
can’t pay more than $25.” Lots of 
latitude, I thought, as I waited for 
her to show me something; there 
ought to be at least a dozen to 
choose from. Back she came with 
three dresses. One was black, one 
—this is hard to believe—was red, 
and the third was marked $35. 

“I don’t think you understood 
me,” I told her. “Black and red 
are the colors that I don’t want 
and $25 is absolutely my limit.” 


Somewhat Better 
the Second Time 


“But these are the latest things 
and very smart,” she protested. The 


second time she had three more 
dresses over her arm. One was 
blue, one yellow and one black. 


This time I ignored the black alto- 
gether. The blue one I adored; it 
was just what I wanted and the 
price was perfect. 

“I'll try this on,” I decided. At 
this she looked startled. “But it’s 
not your size, madame, and we 
have none smaller.” I didn't go 
into her reasons for showing it to 
me but turned silently to the yel- 
low dress. I liked this one too and 
the size was right—but it was $40! 
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“Twenty-five is the highest I can 
eo,” I said, by this time quite 
annoyed. 

“Oh, yes, you did say that, didn’t 
you?” she murmured deprecatingly, 
as if to imply that she had never 
before waited on anyone who had 
such a limited income. “Of course, 
in that case, we have nothing that 
would do.” 

Our bathroom is pale green and 
I wanted to get some perfectly 
plain pale green bath towels with 
a white or darker green border. In 
this era of color exploitation and 
the cult of the Bathroom Beauti- 
ful, that should have been an easy 
task. But was it? Five stores I 
went to, and finally I had to com- 
promise on white towels with a 
green border. There were exactly 
two varieties of plain colored 
towels—very thin ones selling at 
about 40 or 50 cents or very elegant 
towels at $3.50 each. No towels at 
a $1 or $1.25 each, nothing at an 
average price. Colored towels with 
fancy designs and ornate leaping 
fish were numerous, but nothing 
plain. 


One Frying Basket 
in a Big Store 


With all the hue and cry about 
depression and no business and the 


non-buying public, shopping is 
more difficult than it has ever been. 
Several months ago I went to a 
large department store that fea- 
tures household supplies. I wanted 
two articles—a small bin for 
vegetables and a frying basket. 
They were completely out of small 
vegetable bins but I was told that 
they “expected” to order some 
more. In the whole store there 
was exactly one frying basket—and 
it had a bent handle! 

Last winter one cleaning estab- 
lishment called me eight times, im- 
ploring me to give them a trial. 
Each time I told the girl that I 
was perfectly satisfied with our 
present cleaner, and that I had_ no 
intention of changing. The first 
five times I tried to remember I 
was a lady, but after that I am 
afraid I was extremely rude. 
Finally, I decided that after one 
more call I would write a sizzling 
letter to the manager, but I was 
denied that pleasure because, evi- 
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dently discouraged, the girl has 
called me since. 

The torch has been passed 
however, and a neighborhood 
cery with which we have no 
count has commenced paying 
attention. 

What is the explanation o 
this? Wherein lies the basic fa 
At some place in the great An 
can structure of business effici 
there is a weak spot. We 
of high-pressure efficiency exp 
who command fabulous sums 
telling manufacturers and gen 
managers how they can incr 
the efficiency and output of 
various organizations. I am 
ing to wager any amount that 
housewife with an average 
could tell them more than any 
expert. 

Already I can hear the cry 
ing triumphantly “They do tell u 
We have women advisers on 
staffs!” But what women? House- 
wives of average means who hav 
everyday problems to solve? Not 
so: They have Women with Ca 
reers. Women who in all probaliil- 
ity would quail if brought << t 
face with a kitchen or a baby. 
men who live in hotels or efhcie el 
apartments; women who hold 
man’s job and have no time to fol- 
low a woman's daily routine; wo- 
men who receive large salaries and 
who are consequently unable t 
understand the difficulties oi 
stretching the monthly grocery al- 
lowance to provide new shoes for 
Junior when new shoes were not 
due on the budget for two more 
months. 


Is the Business Man 
Wrongly Advised? 


Can it be that the Americar 
Susiness Man has the wrong sort 
of advisers? Can it be that his 
elaborate organizations with their 
personal shopping services, their 
children’s playrooms, their audi- 
toriums, their tea-rooms and or- 
chestras, have grown so _ beyond 
control that they have lost sight oi 
the end for which they were 
founded ? 

Had it not been for the fact that 
those collar buttons were reall) 
needed, I should have given up long 
before I did. It seemed as though 
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the whole great store was in con- 
spiracy to prevent me from buying 
them. Why didn’t that store keep 
collar buttons in several different 
departments? In the men’s store 
certainly, but it seems to me that 
they should also be found at both 
the notions and the button counters. 
\nd is it impossible to instil a lit- 
tle intelligence into the salesgirls? 
[he store rules are very strict about 
the color of the girls’ dresses but 
apparently they say nothing about 
ibility to give useful information. 
Of course one has to remember 
the human tendency to forget, but 
when five or six girls are ignorant 
of the whereabouts of a single arti- 
cle there is something decidedly 


wrong. 


Too Little and 
Too Much Attention 


Do or do not department stores 


want to make sales? I am fre- 
quently convinced that they are 
entirely averse to it. At the 


counters where the articles are in- 
expensive and the profits accord- 
ingly small, there are far too few 
salesgirls. As a result of waiting 
five or ten minutes to buy thread or 
talcum powder, I have often gone 
home without them. However, if 
one is in the ready-to-wear depart- 
ment the situation is acutely re- 
versed. As soon as you appear, a 
resolute creature bears down, and 

f you decline her services she fol- 
lows at your heels, as if she sus- 
pected you of shop-lifting. There 
are several stores whose merchan- 
dise | like, but whose girls are so 
persistent that I avoid them. 

Why cannot the salespeople be 
ght that it is better to make a 
$20 sale than not to make a $50 
one’ Can they not be shown that 
many small accounts are better 
than one large one? That every 
customer spending one dollar now 
iy some day be able to spend 
hundred? And why—but 
perhaps we expect too much—can 
not be taught manners? 
lhe trouble may lie in the fact 
that many of the salesgirls “don't 
have to work,” and feel in duty 
hound to impress that truth upon 
the customer. Their very bearing 

out that they are where they 
ire hecause they choose to be, that 
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they are doing you a reai favor 
when they wait on you. 

However, all of the blame can- 
not be placed on the storekeeper ; 
much of it goes farther back. The 
manufacturers turn out grosses 
and tons of goods without ever 
consulting the public taste. Why 
do the people who plan merchan- 
dise try to force their likes on the 
consumer? Why don’t they try 
to find out what is wanted? The 
demand is there and instead of 
supplying it, they go to all the 
trouble of creating or trying to 
create a new demand. It may be 
Big Business and it may be effi- 
ciency plus but it certainly is not 
common sense. At the time I was 
going through my futile struggle 
of towel buying, I had several 
salesgirls tell me that any number 
of people had asked for the same 
sort of plain colored bath towels. 
Evidently the manufacturers pre- 
ferred fancy designs, so the pub- 
lic taste was disregarded. 

Instead of trying to build up the 
public good-will, it often seems as 
if the store owners were doing 
their best to tear it down. A very 
small amount of effort would bring 
about a tremendous amount of 
good-will and one customer in the 
proper state of mind is worth two 
in a bad humor. 

I have heard various booklets 
and circulars discussed over count- 
less bridge tables, and everyone 
agrees there is one thing they 
should have—the price of the ar- 
ticle described. There is nothing 
more maddening than to admire 
the sketch of a stunning antelope 
handbag, read about the crystal 
clasp, decide that maybe you can 
squeeze it out of the budget, and 
then discover that the crafty mer- 
chant has kept secret the price! 

Beauty parlors, filling stations 
and 10-cent stores strike the right 
note of service that is attentive but 
not overpowering. They give the 
customer what he wants, how he 
wants it, and when he ‘wants it. 
The managers of 10-cent stores 
and of good book-shops are probh- 
ably the master salesmen of their 
generation. They realize that peo- 
ple like to do a lot of looking and 
accordingly display their wares 
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freely.. In neither place are you 
bothered, but efficient service is 
yours for the asking. Even if the 
economy motive did not enter in, I 
would buy as many notions as pos- 
sible at the 10-cent store—shopping 
is made easier there than at any 
other place. 

Modern life is full of minor an- 
noyances. Everyone has suffered 
from one or more of these nui- 
sances, but what is being done about 
them? Businesses continue to ex- 
pand, stores enlarge their “person- 
nel,” more efficient methods are 
discovered to accomplish more 
things. But none of these grandil- 
oquent schemes affect the con- 
sumer, the customer. He is quite 
forgotten in all the flurry of Big 
Business. 

Let the business organizations 
take all their graphs, charts, sup- 
ply and demand curves, buying 
and selling psychology text-books, 
expert advice, superbly uniformed 
attendants bowing and _ emitting 
“Yes, madame” at each step, and 
chuck them all in the nearest river. 
Let them replace all these frip- 
peries with courtesy, intelligence, 
and a sincere desire to please, and 
buying will become a pleasure in- 
stead of a dreaded task. 





Greenwich “News and 

. * 99 . 

Graphic” to Become Daily 

The Greenwich, Conn., News and 
Graphic, formerly published semi-weekly, 
will be published daily beginning May 3. 
The George B. David Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, is its national 
advertising representative. 


G. W. Allen with Zipprodt, 


Inc. 

George W. Allen, for the last three 
vears in charge of the Chicago office of 
Snyder & Black, has joined Zipprodt, 
Inc., of that city, lithographic adver- 
tising, as vice-president. 


With Hubbard Portable Oven 

Owen J. Nolan, tor the last twenty 
years with the Albert Pick-Barth Com- 
pany, Inc., has been appointed general 
manager of the Hubbard Portable Oven 
Company, Chicago. 


Cosmetic Account to Sharp 

The Dermay Laboratories, Cleveland, 
cosmetics, have appointed Ralph W. 
Sharp and Associates, of that city, to di- 
rect their advertising account. Radio 
and newspaper advertising will be used. 











T. H. Corpe Advanced by 
Canadian General Motors 
Thomas H. Corpe, for eight years er 


gaged in sales and advertising work wit} 


various units of General Motors, 
been appointed advertising manag 
General Motors Products of Ca 


Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. He has serve! as 


special sales and advertising repres 
tive in Europe for the General M 
Export Company an‘, later, was eng 
in special duties with the Fisher 

Corporation. More recently he has 
directing special advertising wor 
Canada. 


Walter Hoving with Mon 
gomery Ward 


Walter Hoving, has resigned as « 
tive vice-president and merchandise 
selor of R. H. Macy & Company, 
New York, to become vice-president 
general sales manager of Montg 
Ward & Company, Chicago. He wil 
up his new duties on May 1. 


New Accounts to Reimers, 
Whitehill & Sherman 


_ The Kells Company, proprietary 

cines, and the Herbal Flaxolyn Con 
both of Newburgh, N. Y., have 
their advertising accounts with Re 
Whitehill & Sherman, Inc., New 
advertising agency. 


Major John S. Cohen 


Appointed Senator 
Major John S. Cohen, president 
editor of the Atlanta Journal and Der 
cratic National Committeeman, has 
appointed to fill the place of the Jat 
Senator William J. Harris, of Ge 
until the November elections. 


Join Chicago Suburban Quality 
. 
Group 

A. G. Crane, formerly with the | 
cago Daily News, is now wit 
Chicago Suburban Quality Group 

C. G. Bennet, formerly with 4m 
Home, has also joined this organi 


Joins, Stone, Stevens & Lil 


Harry Hereford, formerly art dit 


of the Chambers Agency, Inc., New 


Orleans, has joined Stone, Stevi N 
Lill, advertising agency of that cit t 
a similar capacity. 


Has Excelsior Shoe Accour 
The Excelsior Shoe Company, | 
mouth, Ohio, has appointed The R 
& Pearson Company, Columbus, © 
to direct its advertising account 


Herpicide Account to Aye 

The Herpicide Company, Detroit, has 
appointed N. W. Ayer & Son, I: t 
direct its advertising account. 
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CHARLES H. EDDY CO 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


















“T wish I could 
—but I can’t” 


“IT wish | could buy a new car 
_. 1 wish I could buy an elec- 
tric refrigerator... but I cant. 


There you have the litany of an increasing 
number of readers that make up the circula- 
tion of ordinary newspapers. 


But not those that make up the circulation of 
the Boston Evening Transcript. For the 
Transcript is now, and always has been, the 
special choice of the most fortunate in Boston. 
That is why it has always been able to offer 






“the highest ratio of buyers to readers.” 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 









R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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q] : t PROUD PARENTS 


PROFFERED PICTURES oF PROGENY 


CCNA Contest for photographs of beautiful chil- 
dren, conducted by The News, New York’s Picture 
Newspaper. Three capital prizes totaling $1,450, 
and $25 for each picture published in Sunday News 
rotogravure section. 


KXCISH Twelve week period, from December 1931 
to March 1932. 


CCIE TAIA Well, 87,598 photographs is a lot of 
pictures, a whale of a lot. They made headaches for 
the judges, and about $250,000 worth of business for 
local portrait photographers. They constituted a rec: 





ord response for a promotion sponsored by a single less t 
newspaper. They represented eighty-seven thousand circu 
homes, with children—equivalent to a whole city in [MOF 
the 3 50,000 population bracket; anda city well above ‘1 A 
the national average in income and expenditures. aie 
And they showed an amazingly varied audience, bic t 
coming from families with millions and families with i : 
mills — proving that parental pride and newspaper “8 
preferences know no income bounds, no social dis- 

tinctions. Finally they indicate an amazingly good 
advertising medium! It took time, effort and expense | 
to enter this contest, required a strong interest which TH 
The News supplied. Phenomenal as the response Ram 


was, these eighty-seven thousand entries represent Tribes 
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Joyce Muriel Goldsborough, ten years old, winner of 
the first prize of $1,000 in The News Beautiful 
Child Contest. 


less than five percent of the 1,800,000 Sunday News 
circulation. 

CXSIVA If you want to do big things in a big way 
in America’s biggest and best market, trust your 
advertising expenditures to a big medium that does 
big things for itself as well as for its customers! Now 
is a good time to start! 


# 
THE [of N EWS, New York's Picture Newspaper 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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PRIDE 


JYRESENT day young 
men take real pride 

in their personal appear- 
ance. They decide for 
themselves what they 
want to wear and their 
selections of appare! are 
made with keen diserim- 


ination. 


Haberdashery and 
clothing manufacturers 
secking IMMEDIATE 
RESULTS will find a 
eady market among high 


school hor 5. 


BOYS’ LIFE covering 
the field of 650.000 
Scouts. who take pride in 
their neatness: with a 
cuaranteed monthly cir- 
culation of 200.000, offers 





A typical reader of BOYS’ FM N ETERS TNTTEMRTOEe 

LIFE, Gordon Harrison, age oes 

16, of Queen Anne High HG youth of high school 

School, Seattle, reflects the 

general character of BOYS’ 
LIFE circulation. 


Boys*LIFE 


For all Boys — Published by Uihe Boy Scouts of America 


a productive medium of 


2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
9 W. WASHINGTON ST. OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BLANCHARD, NICHOLS, COLEMAN 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Ten Effective Headlines 


Some of These Were Used for Years Before Their Pulling Power 
Wore Out 


By John Caples 


Of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


:prtorRt1AL Note: For the last 
seven years Mr. Caples has made a 
cumulative study of all sorts of ad- 
vertisements, with particular ref- 
erence to the pulling power of 
headlines. The results of his studies 
have just been published in a book, 
“Tested Advertising Methods,” of 
which this article is a chapter. ] 


LTHOUGH these ten head- 
41 lines were gathered from va- 
rious sources, they are all tested 
headlines. They all belong to keyed 
advertisements which either made 
sales direct or which produced leads 
that were followed by salesmen. 

Here is a mail-order headline 
which appeared at the top of an 
advertisement for a course in sales- 
manship. 

low a fool stunt made me a 
star salesman. 

The advertisement bearing this 
headline sold a large number of 
courses. It was repeated many 
times in many magazines with ex- 
cellent results. Obviously the suc- 
cess of the advertisement must 
have been due in substantial mea- 
sure to its unusual headline. 

This particular headline does two 
things. It arouses the reader’s 
curiosity by making him want to 
know what the fool stunt was. It 
lso appeals to his self-interest by 
offering to tell him how to become 
a star salesman. 

The copy writer could have writ- 
ten the headline this way : 

Hlow I did a fool stunt. 

This is a good curiosity headline 





al 


and probably would have attracted 
a number of readers. 
On the other hand, the copy 


writer could have written the head- 
line this way: 

Hlow I became a star salesman. 
_ This is a good self-interest head- 
line and no doubt would have cap- 
tured the interest of many pros- 
pects. 

By combining the two features— 


41 


curiosity and self-interest—into one 
headline—“How a fool stunt made 
me a star salesman”—the copy 
writer produced one of the most 
successful mail order captions of 
its day. 

One other point: In addition to 
curiosity and _ self-interest, the 
headline possesses a third important 
quality. It suggests that here is a 
quick and easy way to become a 
star salesman. If the headline had 
read, “How two years training 
made me a star salesman,” it would 
not have been so attractive. 

Let us look at a few other tested, 
successful headlines and see if we 
can discover the secret of their 
success, 

Take for example, the headline 
of one of the best advertisements 
for the Book of Etiquette: 

What’s wrong with this picture? 

The illustration of the advertise- 
ment showed two women walking 
along the street escorted by a man. 
The man was shown walking be- 
tween the two women. 

The chief virtue of this headline 
is its curiosity value. It is a 
challenge to the reader. The reader 
suspects that he knows what is 
wrong with the picture but he has 
to read the copy to make sure. 
Thus the headline accomplishes its 
main purpose; it gets the reader 
into the copy. 


Something for 
Nothing 


A secondary virtue of the head- 
line is its self-interest. The reader 
takes it for granted that he will 
find in the text of the advertise- 
ment the answer to the question, 
“What's wrong with this picture ?”’ 
Thus he will get free information 
—a free lesson in etiquette. 

Here is a successful headline for 
a course in memory training : 

How I improved my memory in 
one evening. 

This is primarily a self-interest 
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headline. Millions of people have order course in selling real estat: 
poor memories. Hence a method The advertisement bearing this 
of improving one’s memory is headline was highly successful ani 
bound to be attractive. The head- was repeated many times. 


line also suggests that the method 
is quick and easy—that results may 
be gotten in a single evening. 

Here is a successful headline for 
a mail order book on the subject of 
personality development. 

Give me 5 days and I'll give you 
the secret of a Magnetic Person- 
ality, 

This is a self-interest headline. 
People want to be liked by other 
people. This advertisement offers 
to tell the reader how to accom- 
plish this by means of a magnetic 
personality. 

The headline also suggests that 
here is a quick, easy way to become 
magnetic. The method is apparently 
quick because the headline says it 
takes only five days. The method 
seems easy because there is ap- 
parently no effort required on the 
customer’s part. The headline does 
not say, “How you can develop a 
magnetic personality.” It says, 
“Give me 5 days and I will give 
you a magnetic personality.” 

A headline used with excellent 
results by a business school to in- 
troduce a new business course for 
executives was: 

ANNOUNCING 

A new Course and Service for 
men who want to be independent in 
the next five years. 

This is primarily a news head- 
line. It announces something new. 
It also strikes a strong self-interest 
note with the words “for men who 
want to be independent in the next 
five years.” 

This headline of an advertisement 
selling a device for deaf people 
brought a large number of orders: 

The deaf now hear whispers. 

This is primarily a self-interest 
headline. It appeals directly to the 
proper audience and offers them 
the thing they want; namely, an 
invention which aids the deaf. 
There is also a certain amount of 
curiosity in this headline. The 
reader is apt to say to himself, 
“What can this device be which en- 
ables people who formerly could 
not hear shouts, to now hear whis- 
pers?” 

Here is a headline for a mail 








Wanted—vyour services as a hig 
paid real estate specialist. 

This is purely a_ self-interest 
headline. It offers jobs—high paid 
jobs. There are plenty of men i; 
this country who are dissatisfie: 
with their work and their pay. I[t 
would be difficult for these men t 
pass this advertisement without 
reading it. 

It might be further noted that 
the word “Wanted” has always 
been a good attention-getter. The 
reader instinctively stops to find out 
what is wanted. He thinks per 
haps he can furnish the thing that 
is wanted, and perhaps make a 
profit for himself. 

The headline of an advertisement 
which brought excellent results for 
a life insurance company selling re- 
tirement annuities read : 

Announcing a New Retirement 
Income Plan. 

This headline is a combination o/ 
news and self-interest. The words 
“announcing” and “new” give the 
news flavor and the self-interest 
element is expressed in the words 
“Retirement Income Plan.” 

An advertisement which was 
notably successful in selling a set 
of books containing the world’s 
greatest literature had this head- 
line : 

“No time for Yale—took college 
home,” says H. C. W. 

This is primarily a self-interest 
headline. It is aimed at those who 
never had a college education and 
who would welcome an opportunity 
to overcome this deficiency. 

Sometimes a mail-order adver- 
tisement can be run for years with- 
out wearing out. Just such an ad- 
vertisement had the following 
headline: 

I gambled 2 cents and won 
$38,000 in 2 years. 

Here again is a headline which 
appeals primarily to the reader's 
self-interest. Who wouldn't like 
to gamble two cents and win 
$38,000 ? 

This headline also contains a cer- 
tain amount of curiosity. The 
reader would like to know how on 
earth it is possible to gamble so 
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little and win so much. Further- 

re the plan seems easy. There 
is no suggestion that any effort is 
required on the part of the reader. 
\ll you have to do is to gamble 
two cents and the same big win- 
nings may be yours. 

Having discussed ten headlines, 
all of which were outstandingly 
successful in their respective fields, 
let us see what qualities these 
headlines possess in common. Here 
are the qualities : 

lwo were news headlines. 

Four employed curiosity as a 
means of getting the reader into 
the copy. 

Four suggested that here is a 
quick and easy way to accomplish 
certain results. 

len of the headlines—or in other 
words—every single headline of- 
fered the reader something he 
wanted—appealed in some way to 
his self-interest. 

This analysis suggests that there 
are four important qualities which 
a good headline may possess. These 
qualities, in order of their apparent 
unportance are: 


. Self-interest 

Curiosity 
3. Quick, easy way 
4. News 
lt is possible—even probable— 
it news is more important than 
this list indicates. Department 
stores and other users of tested 
copy employ the news angle to a 
large extent in their newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

\nother important point which 
has not been mentioned is Believ- 
ability. In striving to produce an 
attractive headline, the headline 
writer should not emphasize the 
“quick, easy way” to such an extent 
that the headline becomes unbe- 
lievable. 

But the most important point of 
all is the value of self-interest in 
a headline. Put curiosity into 
your headline if you want to. Give 
your headline a news flavor if you 
can. But whatever you do, don’t 
forget to put self-interest into 
every headline you write. Tell the 
reader what he is going to get. 
That is the only sure way to arouse 
interest that has ever been discov- 


th 


ered, 
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To Address Affiliation 
Convention 


The following acceptances have been 
received from speakers who will address 
the annual convention of the Advertis- 
ing Affiliation, to be held at Cleveland 
May 13 and : 

Walter J. Daily, refrigeration depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company; 
Freeman Barnes, lamp division, General 
Electric Company; Harry Howlett, radio 
station WHK, Dr. L. D. H. Weld, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc.; Dr. H. W. 
Hess, Wharton School of Commerce; 
George W. Coleman, Babson Institute; 
Carle Bigelow, Bigelow, Kent & Wil- 
lard; C. E. Knoeppel, advisory manage- 
ment counsel, and Fred Nichols, Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 


R. A. Foster with Gotham 
House 


R. A. Foster, at one time advertising 
manager of E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., New York, has been appointed di- 
rector of advertising and promotion of 
Gotham House, Inc., publisher, also of 
New York. 


Joins Murray & Flood 


Howard B. Hall has been appointed 
director of the industrial division of 
Murray & Flood, New York, consulting 
engineering and management. R. Hoyt 
Moses has been made New England 
representative with headquarters. at 
Boston. 


C. E. Schaeffer Joins Travis 
Corporation 


Charles E. Schaeffer, formerly with 
the Chicago office of the National Geo- 
araphic Magazine, has joined the R. M. 
Travis Corporation, New York, as Chi- 
cago sales representative. 


Joins Williamson Service 


Fred D. Schoknecht, formerly with 
Whip and Spur, St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the W. F. 
Williamson Advertising Service, of that 
city. 


Appoints W. J. Grover Agency 


The advertising account of the Su- 
perior Body Company, automobile bodies, 
has been placed with the Lima office of 
The W. J. Grover Company, Inc., Toledo 
advertising agency. 


Joins Cramer-Tobias 


Miss Roma Rudd, formerly with 
Gimbel Brothers and Best & Company, 
New York, has joined the copy staff of 
the Cramer-Tobias Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city. 


Joins “Parade” 


Miss Marion Barry has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Parade, Cleveland. 








What Will It Do for Mer 





Concrete of traffic 
strength in 24 hours 


keeps streets open 


And car owners save 
$240,000,000 yearly— 
avoid 60% of detours 





WEDNESDAY 


ato 


$300,000,000 trade loss ended 


... traffic barricades eliminated 








HE man who talks about him- 

self a bore. The man who 
talks about his hearer and his prob- 
lem is interesting. 

The growing trend in current 
copy toward a realization of this 
fact is well typified by that being 
used by International Cement Cor- 
poration. 

Instead of details of manufac- 
ture, emphasis on price or appear- 
ance, this copy tells how, when a 
busy artery of trade is repaved, 
retail business suffers a body blow. 

The copy, making no general or 
unsupported claims, takes Berwyn, 

+ 
Appoint Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford 


The Briggs & Stratton Corporation, 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of gasoline 
motors, keys and locks and automotive 
equipment, has appointed Freeze-Vogel 
Crawford, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Wetterling’s, 
sausage manufacturer, Milwaukee, has 
also appointed Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, 
Inc., to direct its advertising account. 


is 


Tourist Campaign for Alaska 

A co-operative advertising campaign 
will be launched in May by the Northern 
Pacific Railway, the Alaska Steamship 
Company and the Alaska Railroad. The 
purpose of the campaign will be to at- 
tract tourists to Alaska. 
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Ill, as an example. The illus 
tration shows a narrow strip be- 
tween car track and curb and the 
copy tells how 136 businesses suf- 
fered a loss in trade of from 20 
per cent to 85 per cent when that 
strip was torn up. It tells how the 
company’s new product, In-cor, a 
quicker setting form of cement, en- 
abled the thoroughfare to be 
opened seven days sooner than 
would otherwise have been possible 

Another example of Old Man 
Specific talking facts instead of 
generalities from the prospect's 
side of the fence. 

+ 
we . =. 
“The Executive” Changes 
Name 

The Executive, published by the Na 
tional Sales Promotion Institute, In 
Philadelphia, has been changed to B 
ness Administration Magazine. Frank WW 
McOwen has been appointed New §1 
gland representative of the publicati 
H ; P. Wright has been appointed adver 
tising manager, and S. Reid Warrer 
circulation manager. 


Appoints Wales 


Pootatuck Manufacturing ( 


The 
pany, 
Trimmers 
appointed 
pany, Inc., 
count. 


Conn., maker of Lion 
Miter Masters, 
Advertising ( 
its advertising 


Stratford. 
and Lion 
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he Model City 
of The Nation! 














Louisville has the lowest 
cost of government and 
the lowest funded debt, 
per capita, of any of the 
25 cities in the country 
with a population of 
300,000 or more — 





OME indices of Louisville's financial condi- 

tion are as follows:—The net debt is only 
$95 per capita; the present tax rate is only $2.23, 
thirteen percent lower than in 1929-1930; less 
than 5% of the 1931 taxes were delinquent and 
over 50% of the 1932 taxes were paid before 
February 10th. 


And the prosperous citizens of this model city 
and its surrounding territory, Kentuckiana, can be 
reached at one low cost thru — 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. @ Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 








HE current issue of Liberty 
Teaprit goth) announces a 
newer standard of Ethyl. It is a 
better quality gasoline. It gives 
acceleration, mileage, and free- 
dom from carbon troubles to a de- 
gree amazing even to old time 
Ethyl enthusiasts. Its performance 
is guaranteed by double test and in- 
spection—something no other fuel 
has ever offered. 

America is going to hear about 
thisnew standard of Ethyl through 
124 magazines including Liberty 
(America’s Best Read Weekly). It 
seems fitting that the Ethyl story 
should be matched by a medium 
of Liberty’s reader interest. 

Just as all surveys show that 
Ethyl users are Ethyl fans, so do 
the 6 Gallup Surveys* show that 
Liberty readers give 23% to 
142% more attention 
to advertisements in 
Liberty. 

By the manner in 
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Ethyl will match Liberty’s/® 
keen Reader 


Interest with 
a better quality gasoline 
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which Ethyl sales are climbi 
one must realize that people a 
finding it pleasant to spend mot 
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ways. That means time take 
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away from magazines and mag@d, Mass. 
zine advertisements. This situgfensboro, 
tion may not be measured througgpeka, Ka: 
a magazine that comes into Pr. Geors 
home on a subscription. But wif Gallup i 
99% of Liberty’s circulatioff and Adv 
bought copy by copy, 99% of Universi 
copies must go to persons who hafudying re 
the time and desire to read. b Saeeneee 
It is understandable, therefor. 4m, 
ies , S enesnnse® chill . 
why the 6 Gallup Surveys hou ed on. WI 
show advertisements in Liber <5, 
enjoying about double the norm.) 
i esweekly: 
attention value. Thus, the pro iad 
lem that Ethyl creates, Eth 
i hike ° ° page | 
solves by giving Liberty its mag ‘tor; 
° : P ry editor 
imum schedule. a 
they hac 
ation lA 
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Tue 6 GALLupP SuRVEyYs were 
made last summer in Spring- 
1, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., 
ensboro, N. C., Columbus, O., 
beka, Kans., Sioux Falls, S. D., 
yr. George Gallup and his staff. 
Gallup is Professor of Journal- 
and Advertising at Northwest- 
University. He used the method 
udying reader interest for which 
s famous. 
5,000 men and women were 
ed on. Wherever readers of cur- 
issues of one or more of the 4 
sweekly magazines were found, 
were conducted through the 
—page by page, asked to check 
ry editorial and advertising item 
they had read. The Association 
ationalAdvertisers observed the 


INK 


GASOLINE 


ee er es 


work of interrogation and tabula- 
tion in 3 of the 6 cities. 

Since the Gallup findings were 
published, they have been applied 
to numerous advertising lists. Re- 
questsare constantly being received 
for copies of the Report. Because 
Liberty’s First Quarter has just 
closed with advertising billing up 
46% over the preceding Quarter, 
we are naturally interested in dis- 
tributing this Report to advertisers 
who have not yet applied it to their 
1932 plans. If 23% to 142% greater 
reader interest for your advertising 
seems worthwhile in view of cur- 
rent conditions, you are invited to 
write for your copy of the Gallup 
Report. Address Liberty, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 


.. America’s Best READ Weekly 
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ure I°d rather have 


an Oregonian route every time!” 


... and Red’s answer is vital to advertisers 


@''Us Oregonian carriers don't 
have to eat no papers,’” says Red, a lanky 
youngster who carries an Oregonian route in the 
Alberta residential section of Portland, Oregon. 

“Well, I mean we ain't loaded with a lot of 
papers we don’t have subscribers for, and we get 
credit for all we have to turn back, too. Yeh, 
some papers make their carriers eat a heap of 
papers every day, an’ if the kids squawk, they 
get fired. So there you are. That's why kids in 
this town go for Oregonian routes first." 

Lee. H. Bristol, President of the Association 
of National Advertisers, expresses* an opinion 
now becoming general when he says today’s 
advertiser can afford to buy only clean, *‘wanted”’ 
circulation—the kind, and the only kind, that 
insures reader response. 

Perhaps that’s one reason why careful ad- 
vertisers buy The Oregonian first . . . and what a 
whale of a selling job it does alone! Make sure 
it’s on your Pacific Northwest media list. 

* Advertising © Selling 








PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING 


During January 1932, The 

Oregonian carried 72 per cent 

of all Portland retail jewelry 
advertising! 
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Publishers Tell of Co-operation 
with Agencies 


Constructive Work During Time of Depression Is Brought Out in 


A.N.P.A. 


O' the many subjects which are 
being discussed by new spaper 
publishers at their annual confer- 
ence in New York this week, none 
throws more light on a matter of 
interest to advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies than a review of the 
financial status of advertising agen- 
cies. This survey was presented in 
the report submitted to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation by its committee on advertis- 
ing agents. 

The report deals frankly with the 


volume of business cleared by 
agencies and their credit status in 
general. The ccmmittee is con- 
stantly watching the condition of 


more than 500 agencies. From many 
of these it receives statements 
annually and, in numerous in- 
stances, more frequent reports as 
to financial condition. 

These statements are analyzed 
with a view to learning their exact 
net surplus as in liquidation. Rat- 
ings are based upon such known 
surplus. Therefore, reports the 
committee, they may be accepted 
as accurately reflecting surplus—in 
its opinion, the only safe guide for 
ratings. 

What is revealed by a general 
survey of these ratings and their 
fluctuation through the year? A 
year ago the committee reported a 
very general shrinkage of surplus. 
It regrets to announce a still fur- 
ther shrinkage since that time. 

Notwithstanding the great strain 

hich conditions have exerted on 
agency reserves, the committee ex- 
presses itself as confident that 
ag rencies as a whole are on a sound 
basis. It voices this belief even 
though it has been obliged to re- 
duce many ratings to conform to 
present conditions. The committee 
s up the picture by stating that 
fundamentally wholesome as- 
ect of agency finances has been 
naintained, the agencies, as a 
whole, having been surprisingly 
successful in overcoming the dis- 


, 


Convention 


advantages of smaller placing, in- 
creased frequency of inability to 
collect from their clients and other 
difficulties. 

Inasmuch as the association has 
long advocated the desirability of 
the maintenance of an adequate 
liquid surplus, the committee, in 
view of the demonstrated ability of 
the agency business to cope with 
the stress of the times, feels that 
its work has been constructive in 
results. 


How Agency Financial 
Distress Is Met 


The committee sets forth the 
procedure it follows in those cases 
where financial distress reveals it- 
self. It lends aid when practical. 
It reports, with reference to an 
agency that has difficulty meeting 
its obligations, “When we find its 
financial structure unsound, we en- 


deavor, in most cases successfully, 
to bring about improvement. Fre- 
quently, when corporations have 


insufficient surplus, we secure per- 
sonal guarantees for payment to 
our members from those principals 
who are in good financial condition. 
We have been instrumental in 
bringing about some mergers of 
agencies resulting in stronger units 
replacing weaker ones, and to some 
extent we have brought together 
capital and agencies in need of it. 

“In various ways we have been 
able to prevent the consummation 
of efforts that would not have been 
in your best interests. We have in 
mind a recent case in which, 
through opposing a proposed trans- 
fer of personnel and accounts by a 
financially embarrassed incorpo- 
rated agency to another agency, we 
prevented such transfer until we 
had in hand the properly executed 
guarantee of payment for the 
corporation’s indebtedness to our 
members, secured from one of the 
wealthy principals of the em- 
barrassed corporation. 

“Another somewhat similar case 
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that recently came before us,” the 
committee reports, “was that of an 
agency deciding to liquidate and 
pay from ten to twenty cents on 
the dollar. In this case, because of 
inability to reconcile the situation 
in the light of previous statements, 
we insisted upon an audit. We re- 
ceived confession of financial ir- 
regularity and secured a 75 per 
cent settlement for our members. 
Others will receive but little. 

“In another case of a corporation 
going into liquidation with a thirty- 
five cents on the dollar payment in 
sight, we hold the personal guaran- 
tee of the principal stockholder 
from which we expect eventually 
to secure the balance due our mem- 
bers.” 


Revision of Contract 
Form Being Planned 


The convention was informed 
that, in co-operation with the 
American Association of a 
ing Agencies, the A. N. P. A. i 
now negotiating a revision of Po 
Standard Contract Advertising 
Form which was originally nego- 
tiated in 1920. It is believed that 
when this revision is completed, it 
will serve to lessen greatly many 
existing difficulties. 

The committee report was signed 
by Edwin S. Friendly, business 
manager of the New York Sun. 
Requirements for A. N. P. A. 
recognition are briefly stated. All 
agencies that apply for recognition 
are listed, provided they are bona 
fide advertising we in good 
standing, meet the A. N. P. A.’s 
financial requirements and are plac- 
ing a reasonable amount of adver- 
tising in newspapers nationally. In- 
vestigation to determine these 
requirements is thorough before 
action is taken. 

Another report received by the 
convention was based on a com- 
parative study of advertising linage 
as carried in 113 newspapers in 
thirty major cities. For 1931, the 
volume was 1,120,632,087 agate 
lines. This was 115,669,288 lines 
less than was carried in 1930, a 
loss of 9.4 per cent. For the first 


quarter of 1932, linage amounted 
to 240,731,439 agate lines, a loss of 
37,881,386 lines 


when compared 
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with the linage for the first quarter 
in 1931, or a drop of 13.6 per cent, 
It is reported that advertising vol- 
ume now is wavering around the 
levels of 1917-19 according to 
cality. 

The convention is taking up 
many subjects which, though tech- 
nical or strictly related to the busi- 
ness of newspaper publishing, in 
their final analysis, are of impor- 
tance to advertisers. One matter 
concerns the subject of costs on 
which a thorough symposium is 
being held. Radically reduced rey- 
enue is forcibly directing the atten- 
tion of newspaper publishers to the 
imperative necessity of immediate 
relief from prosperity-level pro- 
duction costs. Of outstanding 
significance is the fact that news- 
papers, both in labor employment 
and pay rolls, show very little drop 
from the high point of 1929, in 
comparison with other industries. 

It is expected that strong senti- 
ment will be expressed with refer- 
ence to the handicap which union 
regulations are exerting in making 
it difficult for publishers to adjust 
the operating expenses of the in- 
dustry to its reduced revenue. 

The question of radio competi- 
tion assumed a relatively minor 
place in the published committee 
reports this year, as compared with 
other years. It may or may not be 
of significance but this year the 
scheduled report is to be an oral 
one. Last year the convention 
heard a somewhat lengthy report 
on the lottery aspects of radio 
broadcasting. While nothing has 
been achieved through legislative 
channels in the meantime, it is 
anticipated that some action will 
soon be concluded by Congress on 
the bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Davis to put radio under the 
same restrictions as newspapers 
insofar as lottery advertising is 
concerned. This bill, which has 
passed the House, is now pending 
Senate action. 

L. B. Palmer, general manager 
reported that the association, as of 
December 31, 1931, had 471 publi- 
cation members. Changes through 
the year involved election of ten 
new members, two consolidations, 
sixteen resignations, one receiver- 
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hip, one suspension and one mem- 
er dropped for non-payment of 


Mr. Palmer also reported that 
4,915 claims had been received for 
collection during 1931, amounting 
to $420,154. This was 478 less than 
during 1930 but they represented 
an increase of $16,692. There were 
3,279 collections on 2,214 claims, 
these collections amounting to 
$132,304, an increase of $162 over 
1930. Of the amount collected, 
$25,275 represents dividends in 
bankruptcies and assignments, and 
$107,028 represents ordinary col- 
lections. 

Claims reported  uncollectible 
tal $162,407. Of this amount 
$25,628 represents claims against 
agencies recognized at the time of 
receipt of claims. Of the $25,628 
uncollectible against agencies, 
$19,330 was reported to represent 
claims against a single agency, the 
rating of which was removed 
August, 1928. During March, July 
and September, 1929, Mr. Palmer 
states, reports were published fore- 
shadowing the failure of this 
agency. A creditors’ meeting was 
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called October 4, 1929, and an in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed October 31, 1929. The 
balance of the claims reported 
uncollectible, $136,778, represents 
claims against unrecognized agents 
and direct advertisers. 

Total income of the association 
for 1931 amounted to $283,822. Ex- 
pense amounted to $251,165, leaving 
a net profit to surplus of $32,656. 

E. H. Harris, of the Richmond, 
Ind., Palladium-Item, presided over 
a session devoted to the problems 
of newspapers in the smaller cities. 

With more than 300 newspapers 
equipped to carry color advertising, 
this growing trend presented itself 
as a subject of discussion. The 
results of a survey on the subject, 
conducted among newspaper pub- 
lishers, are given in a_ special 
bulletin issued by the association. 

In the absence of Harry 
Chandler, of the Los Angeles 
Times, who is president of the 
association, the convention was 
opened and presided over by 
Howard Davis, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, vice-president of 
the association. 


Sees Need for Diversity of 
Advertisers 


|! is not so much to larger ex- 
penditures by present newspaper 
advertisers that publishers need 

ik for increased volume as it is 
to more advertisers representing 
a greater diversity of products. 
These are the advertisers from 
whom publishers should expect 
greater volume of business, ac- 
cording to an analysis of activities 
of advertisers as submitted in the 
annual report of the Bureau of 
lvertising of the American 
wspaper Publishers Association. 
The report points out that the 
estimated investment in newspapers 
by national advertisers in 1931 


AS 


amounted to $205,000,000. This 
compares with an estimated ex- 
penditure of more than $225,000,000 
in 1930. While the total number 

dollars spent in national adver- 
tising for 1931 was smaller by 
$110,500,000 than the number of 


dollars spent in the peak year of 
1929, the Bureau reports that the 
slice credited to newspapers last 
year was within three-fifths of a 
cent of the slice in 1929. 

About 80 per cent of the volume 
of newspaper national advertising, 
it is reported, originates with less 
than 10 per cent of the advertisers. 
Automobile, financial and radio set 
and appliance advertising furnished 
40 per cent of the 1929 total. 
These sources have shrunk suffi- 
ciently to account for most of the 
drop in linage during 1930 and 
1931. At the same time the Bureau 
credits the major percentage of 
volume in 1931 to tobacco, elec- 
tric refrigerators, food and toilet 
requisites. 

It is after a presentation of 
these facts that the conclusion is 
drawn that a “wider coverage of 
the field appears to be a logical 
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requirement” inasmuch as manu- 
facturers of many articles do not 
fully recognize the merits of news- 
paper advertising. 

The report states that the 
Bureau's major task of promoting 
advertising for all newspapers has 
been extended and pushed vigor- 
ously. This work has not been 
confined to immediate prospects, 
and has anticipated the resumption 
of advertising that must accom- 
pany future business revival by 
interesting advertisers and _ their 
agents in the advantages offered 
by newspapers as sales builders in 
good markets. 

So that the membership may be 
fully informed of what the Bureau 
is doing, the committee reports 
that it has departed from a policy 
observed since the organization of 
the Bureau. The staff is now re- 
porting every sixty days to the en- 
tire membership the details of its 
solicitations among advertisers. 
Mention is also made of the fact 
that the Department of Commerce 
has agreed to use in its forthcoming 
“Census of Distribution” the maps 
used in the Bureau’s publication, 
“A Newspaper Atlas.” 

The Bureau reports a member- 
ship of 405 at the close of the 
fiscal year, February 29, 1932, 
which is an increase of one over 
the report of the year previous. 
During the fiscal year, the Bu- 
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reau’s income was $109,063.28 ar 
its expenses were $113,402.25. T! 
budget for the year was set son 
what in excess of estimated 
ceipts to provide for certain spec 
expenditures. The present basis 
operations finds the organizati 
working well within its income, 
is stated. 

W. E. Macfarlane, busine 
manager of the Chicago Tribu 


signed the report as chairman of 


the committee in charge of t 
Bureau. Members of this commit 
tee are: 

Edwin S. Friendly, of the Ne 
York Sun; George J. Auer, Ney 
York Herald Tribune; W. 
Elliott, Jacksonville Times-Unioi 
Roy D. Moore, Canton Repos 
tory; Fred Schilplin, St. Cloud 
Times-Journal; D. E. Tow 


Hearst Newspapers; Frank H. 
Burgess, La Crosse Tribun 
Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times; William G. Chandk 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers; | 
I. Ker, Hamilton Spectator; and 


Colonel Frank Knox, Chicago 


Daily News; Fleming Newbold, 
Washington Star; David B. Plum, 
Troy Record; William F. Rogers, 
Boston Transcript; A. L. Shuman, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram; S. | 
Thomason, Tampa Tribune ; Frank 
E. Tripp, Gannett Newspapers, 
and Louis Wiley, New York 
Times. 


Mills Sees Liquidation Near End 


LTHOUGH one would have to 
4 4 go back more than 100 years 
to find in the history of the United 
States a depression as severe as 
that of the present, in the opinion 
of Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of 
the Treasury, it is not an unreason- 
able assumption to believe that the 
forces of liquidation have nearly 
spent themselves. This was one 
of the optimistic observations 
which Mr. Mills voiced at the 
annual luncheon of members of the 
Associated Press, held at New 
York early this week. 

“There is ample evidence,” Mr. 
Mills declared, “that economic re- 
adjustment has proceeded far in 
the positions of individuals, busi- 


ness and financial institutions, and 
more recently of the nation and its 
political subdivisions. The weakest 
spots in our banking and business 
structure have been eliminated. 

“The 1931 records of many 
the strongest business activities in- 
dicate that they have at least so 
adapted themselves to prevailing 
conditions that with some increas¢ 
in activity their operations may 
now be carried on at a profit.” 

These encouraging facts, Mr. 
Mills is confident, portend the com- 
ing of better days ahead but, as lie 
points out, it takes time to arrest 
and reverse the great movemen's 
which have dragged down the ec 
nomic life of the world. 
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The Triangular Copy Writer 
heorem 






Good Copy Is Written by the Process of Scientific Observation, Philosophic 
Deduction and Artistic Interpretation 


By Francis Juraschek 


President, Freystadt-Juraschek, Inc. 


‘INCE I first gave expression to 
VY the semi-humorous theory that 
all phases of advertising were 
bounded by triangular relationships, 
many people have asked me how 
the world-girdling work of a copy 
writer could possibly be so circum- 
scribed. So once more I mount 
my hobby-horse to prove that noth- 
ing can be more logical. This time, 
at least, there will be more truth 
than humor in the Q. E. D. 


4 Copy Lesson from 
an Old School Book 


In my school days a certain Clay- 
ton Hamilton managed to introduce 
a very dubby text-book on fiction 
writing into some colleges. Out 
ot the whole long treatise one 


me through the years. It ex- 
pounds the triangular theory in 
respect to fiction writing so clearly, 
so logically, and so truly, that 
everyone who must earn his living 
hy word mongering should know it 
by heart, particularly the ‘copy 
writer. 

Hamilton bounds the imaginative 
writer by the three angles of scien- 
tific observance, philosophic gener- 
alization and artistic interpretation. 
He did not know an advertising 
copy writer from a_ pterodactyl. 
Yet what he said of the novelist 
is the clearest definition of the copy 
writer which anyone has ever made. 
Listen: 

‘All human science is an endeavor 
liscover the truths which under- 
the facts that we perceive: all 
human philosophy is an endeavor 
to understand and appraise those 
truths when once they are discov- 
c 
{ 
c 


red: and all human art is an en- 
vor to utter them clearly and 
fectively when once they are ap- 
praised and understood.” 

He goes on to show how the 
ntist works by collecting a large 


number of apparently related facts, 
arranging them in an orderly man- 
ner, inducing from the arrange- 
ments an apprehension of the gen- 
eral law that explains their relation, 
testing this assumption in the 
light of further facts,-and finally 
formulating an abstract theoretic 
statement which will hold good 
through hell and high-water. 

Then the philosopher steps in, 
accepting many such _ abstract 
truths from many scientists; com- 
paring, correlating and reconciling 
them; to build finally a ground- 
work of belief—abstract and theo- 
retic in structure, scheme, and 
statement. 

Like all philosophy the results 
are high above the heads of the 
man-in-the-street. It requires the 
artist to interpret the philosopher 
who interprets the scientist. How 
does he do it? See Hamilton once 
more: 

“Accepting the correlated theo- 
retic truths which the scientist and 
philosopher have given him, he en- 
dows them with an imaginative 
embodiment perceptible to the 
senses. He translates them back 
into concrete terms; he clothes 
them in invented facts; he makes 
them visually perceptible to a mind 
native and induced to actuality, and 
thus he gives concrete expression 
to abstract truth.” 


All Copy Writers 
Follow Triple Process 


This triple process of observa- 
tion, understanding and interpre- 
tation is the entire mental process 
of every creative writer. He must 
go through it consciously or un- 
consciously, whether his name be 
Rudyard Kipling or Ring Lardner. 
The greater the writer the more 
unconscious the mental process, but 
to a copy writer the process is at 
all times a conscious one. I speak 
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of the copy writer worth his salt, 
of course; not of those brilliant 
few who seek their inspiration in 
the fragrant gray-blue smoke of 
the nonchalant Murad. 

Here’s the great Mr. A. Copy- 
man himself, working out a cam- 
paign for a new sox-suspender, 
let us say. Ah, he’s a scientist! 
With painstaking care he marshals 
an array of facts about markets. 
He questions men, women and 
dealers. He consults census fig- 
ures on incomes, houses wired for 
electricity, and the circulation of 
True Tales in Kankakee. He in- 
quires into the buying habits 
of jobber, retailer and consumer. 
He analyzes competition, past, 
present and possible. Having ex- 
hausted himself and six secretaries 
on this score, he turns to the prod- 
uct. He analyzes, generalizes, 
synthesizes and proselytizes. Until 
out of the welter of facts he gains 
impressions. Yet this is but stage 
number one. 

Stage number two is philosophic. 
He correlates his impressions ; dis- 
covers fundamental laws which 
can be built into a credo. He finds, 
for instance, that most men wear 
them to keep their socks up; that 
most women desire men to wear 
them for a reason termed “sox- 
appeal”; that retailers sell them 
to make a profit; that the man- 
facturer doesn’t love his competi- 
tor as much as himself; that the 
competition has flooded the market 
with cheap substitutes; that the 
product is just fair-to-middling, 
and that $100,000 worth of adver- 
tising is expected to do a million- 
dollar job. 


Enter—the 
Artist 

So the philosopher turns artist— 
stage number three. Here’s a 
bunch of abstract statements, 
backed by a host of concrete facts. 
The problem is to clothe them ar- 
tistically in a presentation to the 
reader which will attract attention, 
arouse interest, create desire and 
carry conviction. From his Par- 
nassus mount of philosophy, at- 
tained through scientific research, 
our hero back-tracks through the 
jungle of impressions, guided by 
the compass of belief. In that 
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jungle he picks a tree of fact her: 
a brilliant flower of imaginatio: 
there, a trailing liana of expecta 
tion yonder, and aided by the hea: 
of his toil and the dazzling blu 
sky of his future rewards, weave 

a dazzling, enchanting, grippin 

compelling, purse-opening cam- 
paign of copy. 

Tell me not in angered caden 
that the writer works not so. In- 
spiration in copy is nothing mor 
than this triangular compound « 
research (which is scientific ol 
servation), co-ordination of im- 
pression (which is philosophic de 
duction), and creative visualizatio: 
(which is artistic interpretation 
No copy writer has ever escaped 
this mental process. No short-cut 
can ever be devised. Vain is th 
hope of the young collegiai 
proudly displaying his Phi Bet: 
Kappa key, that the inner sanctun 
of the copy writer may be attaine: 
without developing this triangula: 
personality. Impossible is the 
dream of the office boy that th: 
road to advertising success is 
straight line. Just as the famou 
play, Evers to Tinker to Chance, 
is the classic of baseball, so is th 
three-cornered mentality of scien- 
tist, philosopher, artist the sine qua 
non of copy writing. Selah! 


an $ 





Insecticide Account to Brisache: 


The An-Fo Manufacturing Company, 
Oakland, Calif., An-Fo insecticides, has 
appointed the ‘San Francisco office oi 
Emil Brisacher and Staff to direct its 
advertising account. Pacific Coast new 
papers and farm publications will | 
used. 





American Trade Group to 
Meet 


The annual meeting of the America 
Trade Association Executives will 
held at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlant 
City, from September 15 to 17. 





Appoints Tracy-Locke- 


Dawson 
The American Hospital Assuran 
Company, Dallas, has appointed Trac 
Locke-Dawson, Inc., of that city, 
direct its advertising account, 


Joins Fawn Art Studios 
Eric W. Blackburn, formerly a mer 
ber of the sales staff of the Clevela: 
Ad-Art Company, has joined the Faw 
Art Studios, Inc., of that city, in « 
similar capacity. 
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her: 
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ecta 
2 WHAT! 
eave 
pin: 
cam- 
: Gardens in New York? 
In- 
mor ° 
‘a j® 
he HERE are a few of them on Manhattan 
' ro Island. There are tens of thousands of them 
nals dotting the landscape of Manhattan’s fa- 
ion mous suburbs. 
a a are owned and maintained by fam- 
~* ilies who can afford what it costs for a home 
vial and children and an automobile or two—and 
Bet: a garden. Such suburban families can buy 
tum most of the things they want as well as the 
~. things they need. To families in this income 
a group, city or suburbs, goes by far the 
the — art of the Herald Tribune’s circu- 
IS a ation (10% where incomes are $5000 or 
oon more; 54% where they are between $2000 
the and $5000). 
‘ien- That is why advertisers of Garden Prod- 
que ucts who want their share of business from 
this fertile territory use more space in the 
Baie Herald Tribune than in any other New York 
coy newspaper. 
Age They get results so they use it year after 
its year. They are getting results this year— 
be right now! 
If you have a good product that sells for 
“ a few cents or for dollars, if you want cus- 
tomers from the richest town in the world, 





you can be sure of reaching its most produc- 
tive portion through the Rew York Herald 
P Tribune. If you have any doubt about 

a this newspaper at the top of your 
oes ork list, let us give you the facts. 
They’re interesting and you ought to have 
them. 


Herald <age 


aw 


Ani« 





Tribune 
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the FIRST MARKET 


IN THE FARM FIELD IS THE HEART REGION 





HERE are more consumers of products (families) 

living in the cities, towns and on farms in the 
Heart region than there are in any other region. 
Half of this huge Heart market is rural, and it is 
imperative to sell consumers living on farms, for 
they dominate all rural trade. Note decided dif- 
ferences in marketing conditions in the East 
which is dominated by city and town trade. 


town 
people 
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.... The award testifies 
to the accuracy and 
thoroughness of this 
market study. 


.... The study discloses 
interesting and impor- 
tant facts regarding one 
of the most stable mar- 
kets in this country. 


... It discloses also The 
News Leader’s efficient 
coverage of the Rich- 
mond market with a 
tested readership of 88% 
of the homes. 


upon them. 


TEN NATIONAL 
AUTHORITIES 
ON ADVERTISING 


judged the News Leader’s the 
second most valuable Data 
Book analyzing the Market 
and The Newspaper in Editor 
& Publisher’s 1931 Newspaper 
Promotion Contest. 


The Judges 
were: 


RALPH STARR BUTLER 
Vice-President, General 
Foods Corp. 


JOHN BENSON 
President, American As 
sociation of Advertising 
Agencies 

LEE H. BRISTOL 
Vice-President, _ Bristol- 
Myers Co., President, 
Association National Ad- 
vertisers 

ARTHUR H. KUDNER 
President, Erwin, Wasey 
& Co. 


FRANK M. LAWRENCE 
Sect’y, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn 

WM. H. RANKIN 
President, Wm. H. Rankin 
Company 

FRANK H. FAYANT 
Chairman, H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency 

E. H. CUMMINGS 
J. Walter Thompson Co 

KENNETH COLLINS 
Vice-President, R. H 
Macy & Co. 

JAMES W. BROWN 
President, Editor & Pub- 
lisher Co. 


Our representatives will be pleased to go through this 
market study with anyone who is interested. Please call 
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Represented by: 


110 E, 42nd St. Palmolive Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


Dan A. Carroll Sawyer-Ferguson Co. 


Thos. L. Emory, 
Monadnock Bldg. 
San Francisco 




















“Youth” Not So Good a Term to 
Use in Advertising 





But a Boy Is Always a Boy, and All Girls Are Girls, 
Either Young or Old 


EpMONTON JOURNAL 
Epmonton, CANADA 
tor of Printers’ Inx: 


[he question has arisen among adver- 
tising men in Edmonton as to the use of 
the words “youth,” “boy” and “‘adult.” 

Some edvicthinn men have taken the 
position that the use of the word “youth” 
in advertising covers the male child from 
b th; the term “boy” being effective 
as from the time when the child gets 
into long pants and the “adult’’ above 
the twenties. The other group states that 
the use of the word “boy”’ in advertising 
is up to the long pants period; youth 
being from the long pants period until 
above the twenties and adult from that 
period up. 

Inasmuch as your magazine speaks 
for the advertising interests of the United 
States and Canada I thought you would 
possibly be able to give us something 
efinite to settle this controversy. 


Geo. B. Cooper, 
Advertising Manager. 


ROM where we sit in more or 

less solemn judgment, it appears 
that both groups are batting a bit 
wildly—except, perhaps, on the 
word “adult.” No doubt persons 
around twenty and above may cor- 
rectly be called adults. But the 
term carries the reproachful in- 
ierence of old-fogeyism as well as 
a faint odor of statistical and 
sociological surveys. Since this air 
i the clinic clings to it, advertisers 
sensibly avoid it. 

But—think of calling a year-old 
hopeful a youth! To our way of 
thinking the word “boy” more ap- 
propriately and acceptably covers 
the male child from the cradle to 
the crematory. From the moment 
the word is passed, “It’s a boy,” 
till friends of the departed sadly 
murmur, “Joe was always one of 
the boys,” the three-letter word is 
proper and fitting. 

And girls! who would have the 
emerity to put an age limit on 
them? There are young girls and 
oid girls, just as there are young 
boys and old boys. 

These are thoughts drawn from 
liie and common usage, not from 
the hidebound dictionaries. But 
e must concede a restrictive qual- 


ity to the word “youth.” Somehow, 
youth is an uncompromising term; 
it does not fittingly team with 
arterio-sclerosis. Youth is—to bor- 
row from James Whitcomb Riley 
—“knee-deep in June” of life. Men 
may be boys right through to drear 
December, but youth is left behind 
as a sort of tribute to the harvest 
moon. 

Paradoxically, the term “old 
man” may be freely applied to a 
babe in the cradle, or to a young 
boy, or toa full grown youth with- 
out a vestige of offense; but don’t 
try it out on one of the old boys 
who is getting a little stiff in the 
knees unless you want to start 
something. 

And if one is called ‘ ‘vouthful” 
when one is not really young, there 
is always the unpleasant suspicion 
that a sly reflection upon taste in 
clothes or timber of mentality is 
intended. 

The word “youth” makes no sex 
distinction. Young girls and boys 
alike are correctly called youths— 
or youngsters—when out of range 
of the speaker’s voice. We don’t 
remember any particular fondness 
for it when we were young. It is 
too suggestive of callowness, raw 
and green and calf-like. 

A little browsing in boys’ maga- 
zines reveals that advertisers do 
not use the word “youth” in di- 
rectly addressing their readers. 
“Boys,” “Fellows,” “Hi! Boys!” 
we found aplenty. And we found 
direct evidence that advertisers 
wisely address young males as boys 
up to the age of 19, at least. 

Here are the headline and start 
of the copy of a Cadillac-La Salle 
advertisement telling the story of a 
coach building contest: 


Boy! Earn a University Scholarship 
If you are between 12 and 19 years of 
age, inclusive, .. . 


The Cycle Trades of America 
do use the word “youth” in their 
advertisement, but it’s in the head- 
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line and somewhat abstract in 


meaning, thus: 


Youth, Bicycles . . 
; ‘and Happiness 
The greatest single joy in every boy’s 


and girl's life is the bicycle. . . 


‘Schools advertise to “boys,” “lit- 
tle boys,” and “young boys,” and 
some go so far as to specify age 
limits, such as “boys 9 to 14,” and 
“boys 14 to 19.” 

In advertising its archery contest 
the B. F. Goodrich Footwear 
Corporation is using this headline 
and copy: 

Enter the Goodrich Archery 

Contest for Boys and Girls 
206 winners will choose their own prizes! 
The 3 best Junior Archers (under 14 
years) and the 3 best Senior Archers (14 
to 19 years) will take their choice. 


We can find nothing in any of 
these or other advertisements in 
boys’ publications to indicate that 
advertisers draw a dividing line be- 
tween the age of long and short 
pants. That's all wrong, we think, 
that idea of clothes marking any 
period of life. Look at Gandhi—yet 
no one would think of calling the 
Mahatma ‘“Nize Bebby!”—[Ed. 
PrINTERS’ INK. 


To Advertise New Fertilizer 
Olds & Whipple, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn., fertilizers, has appointed the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct the 


advertising of Luxura, a new organic 
plant food being introduced by the com- 
cane 

Joins Grand Rapids Agency 

Ted Gamble, who was with the for- 
mer Walter J. Peterson Advertising 
Agency, Grand Rapids, Mich., has joined 
Stevens, Palmer & Stevens, inc., adver- 


tising agency, also of that city. 
Ludlum Steel to Remington 
The Ludlum Steel Company, Water- 

vliet and Dunkirk, N. Y., has appointed 


Wm. B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, 

Mass., advertising agency, to direct its 

advertising account. 

Samuel Ross Has Own Service 
Samuel Ross, formerly with Albert 

Frank & Company, has started his own 

advertising service at 11 Avery Street, 


Boston. 


Appoints Reeder 
Wm. Peterman, Inc., New York, man- 
ufacturer of Flyosan, has appointed G. 
Allen Reeder, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising in foreign countries. 
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An Experience to Which We 
y ‘ = . 
Were Glad to Contribute 
Hanovia Cuemicat & Mrc. Co 
Newark, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I knew we could count on You. 

Your response to my request of April 
for articles on servicing, is extreme 
comprehensive and very valuable. 

I have frequently seen in the colum: 
of Printers’ Inx letters from inquire 
whom you have served in similar ma: 
ner, but this is the first I have had : 
opportunity to experience the thoroug 
ness of your researches. 

Permit me to offer you both my ow 
personal thanks, and the appreciation 
this company. 

A. R. 






Hopper 


Acquire Santa Monica, Calif., 
“Outlook” 


Samuel G. McClure, formerly pres 
dent of the Southern California New 
papers, Associated, and J. D. Funk, f 
merly general manager of the Glenda 
Calif., News-Press, have acquired t 
Santa Monica, Calif., Outlook, from its 
former owner, I. C. Copley. Mr. M 
Clure and Mr. Funk had been associate 
with Mr. Copley in the ownership of tl! 
Glendale News-Press and _ exchange 





N a 





their interest in the Glendale propert 
for the Outlook. Mr. Funk will becon pow 
general manager of the newly acquire under 
paper, every 
~ ye ° ~ ottice, 
H. C. Simons with Godman erned 
Shoe sihiliti 
Harry C. Simons, for a number of he tore 
years advertising manager of the G. E Bec 
win Smith Shoe Company, Columbus, buving 
Ohio, has joined the H. C. Godma: _ : 
Shoe Company, of that city, manufa Ne adc 
turer of women’s shoes, as advertising pelling 

director. 

Appoints de Pauli Agency Na 

Petroleum Distributors, Inc., marketer 
of Hi-Power gasoline in Northern Ca | 
, alp 
fornia, has appointed the James L. d aiken 
Pauli Advertising Agency, San Fra: a 
cisco, to direct its advertising account me 
Newspaper and radio advertising wi ci 
be used. ertial 


Edward Frank Joins — 


“La Prensa” Coopes 

Edward Frank, recently with the New | S 

York World-Telegram, has been a} ( or 
pointed classified advertising manager ©! 
La Prensa, Spanish newspaper of that 

city. () 

1 he 

Appoint Fenger-Hall oe 

The Yuma, Ariz., Sun and the Hilo, 27. H 

Hawaii, Press, have appointed the lhe 

Fenger-Hall Company, Ltd., publishers Adver 

representative, San Francisco, as_ their will b 

national advertising representative. hamto: 
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Angles on Space Buying 


Areas of Purchasing Power Need Close Study 


By Merle C. Taylor 


President, 





reduced buying 
advertising media are 
undergoing the closest scrutiny by 


N a period of 
power, 


every space buyer. In our own 
office, we are more greatly con- 
cerned over the merchandising pos- 
sibilities of a campaign than ever 
hetore 

Because the consumer is not in a 
buying mood right now, there must 
he added pressure, aside from com- 
pelling copy and attractive layout. 

. 
Name Jurors for Chicago 
Newspaper Contest 


Ralph E, Heilman, dean of the North- 
western University School of Commerce, 
I een appointed chairman of the jury 

wards for the Chicago Advertising 

cil’s second annual newspaper ad- 

sing contest and exhibit. Members 
f the jury will include: Frederick J. 
\shley, Chicago Association of Com- 
me Oswald Cooper, Bertsch & 
( er; O. C. Harn, Audit Bureau of 
( lations; John Norton, artist; and 
| s R. Ozanne, Continental Marketing 
( oration. 


Outdoor Groups to Meet 


e Outdoor Advertising Association 
f Michigan will hold its annual meeting 
. _ Huron, Mich., on May 26 and 

. P. Jordan is president. 
e “annual meeting of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of New York, 
will be held May 16 and 17 at Bing- 
hamton. <A. A, Elliot is president. 


The M. 


C. Taylor Company 


+ 


We must know total circulation 
of a medium, of course. We must 
also know that circulation by dis- 
tricts, or territories, and must have 
some knowledge of the purchasing 
power of those districts. 

Right now, buying power is spot- 
ted. Where buying power is best, 
a quality appeal, if backed by real 
merchandising effort, still will pro- 
duce sales. Where buying power 
is at a low ebb, low price on 
standard quality merchandise seems 
to be the only method of stimulat- 
ing response to advertising. 

We believe in tying up advertis- 
ing with definite merchandising ef- 
fort. The cooking school, spon- 
sored by newspapers, we have 
found a most effective merchandis- 
ing vehicle. 

While we never have sought to 
force publishers to sell our clients’ 
merchandise to obtain a campaign, 
we do believe live publishers should 
go the limit in obtaining distribu- 
tion and in boosting sales of adver- 
tised lines. We have one client who 
has obtained semi-national distribu- 
tion through the co-operation of 
publishers of daily newspapers. 


+ 


New Accounts to 
Mortimer W. Mears 


The Vestal Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, has placed its advertising account 
with Mortimer W. Mears, Inc., St. 
Louis. Business papers and newspapers 
will be used. 

he Key Boiler Equipment Company, 
of East St. Louis, Ill, and the Ess- 
mueller Mill Furnishings Company, St. 
Louis, have also appointed the Mears 
agency to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


Ideas, Unlimited, New Business 


Ideas, Unlimited is the name of a new 
business which has been formed to serve 
as a clearing house for new ideas. Leo 
P. Bott, Jr., president of the Bott Ad- 
vertising Agency, Little Rock, Ark., will 
be in charge of Western activities. Edwin 
M. Phillips, of Associated Advertisers, 
New York, will be in charge of the 
Eastern territory. 
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is the consumer’s demand fo}... «:: 
“services” eutting into hit... 
purehases of commoditie 


NCREASING consumption 
I of services — that’s the 
outstanding feature of s 
change in the national ® f ite tr 
standard of living in the past °° 5 
years. This trend was established’ 
the first study of “The America T 
Consumer Market’’, published i 330 
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bst week’s issue of The Busi- 
ss Week. 


ut just how far has that shift 
h buying habits gone? At just 
at rate is it being made, year 
fter year? Furthermore, after 
ll payments for government 
ervices (taxes) and for invest- 
hents (savings), how great a 
are of the consumer’s dollar 
os for purchase of strictly 
ommercial services? To what 
xact extent does the shift in 
uying habits apply to the 
lomestic consumer markets 
hen the figures for foreign 
rchases are deducted? 


’s of vital importance to busi- 
ess men to know the answer to 
ese questions. Without these 
swers, they certainly can’t 
brm a clearly-defined picture 
f the present actual market 
or commodities as distinct 
om the market for “‘services”’. 


s the next step in helping 
siness to get clearer pictures 


oJ f its true consumer market, 


he Business Week will give 


concrete answers to these im- 
portant questions in the second 
of its twenty studies of ‘‘The 
American Consumer Market”’. 
This second study appears this 
week (May 4th Issue). 


Nobody dealing with the con- 
sumer market can afford to 
miss reading this series of 
twenty studies. The series as a 
whole isn’t a study of sales in a 
certain type of store or a cer- 
tain-sized city—it isn’t a pro- 
jection of fragmentary data— 
it is a study of the expenditures 
of our entire population over 
the period from 1919 to 1930. 
And it covers just about every- 
thing the American people buy 
—roughly, about a thousand 
items. 


No matter what your business, 
this series of studies will throw 
new light on your problems— 
will help you to a better under- 
standing of the markets in 
which you are interested. The 
subscription rate to The Busi- 
ness Week is $7.50 per year; 
$10.00 in Canada. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West Forty-Second Street 


New York City 


Where are the Consumer’s 
Dollars Headed? 
You'll find the answer in the series of 20 studies, 


“The American Consumer Market”, now running 
in The Business Week. 








17 Per Cent of Inquiries Turned 
into Dealer Sales 


Complete Follow-Up Letters Make a Tough Orange (High-Priced 
Product in Limited Market) Yield All Its Juice 


By B. J. Duncan 


ALES made on follow-ups— 
through dealers—on inquiries 
pulled by advertising are velvet at 
any time. They are particularly 
satisfying in today’s thin markets. 
This is the story of how a small 
manufacturing company is doing 
such a good job making the tough 
orange of inquiries yield all its 
juice that dealers report sales to 
17 per cent of all inquirers re- 
ferred to them. And such results 
are being obtained with a product 
which sells for $250 to $400. 

The Gravely Motor Plow and 
Cultivator Company concedes that 
advertising cannot be expected to 
sell directly its product—a one- 
wheel tractor, with soil-working 
and mower attachments, which 
usually requires demonstration and 
personal selling. But selling plans 
are carefully laid to garner all the 
business possible from prospects 
turned up as the direct result of 
advertising. 

All Gravely advertising is con- 
ceived with the thought of arous- 
ing desire for further information, 
to the end that the reader will 
write for literature. Once the 
prospect sticks his head up, the 
factory and the dealer go to 
work on him systematically and 
promptly. 


Three Types of 
Advertising 


Since there are three general 
classifications of prospects, there 
are three types of advertising in 
publications reaching three differ- 
ent classes of circulation, and there 
are three different sets of follow- 
up letters. But all selling efforts 


converge through dealers, who are 
given exclusive territories. The 
company contacts dealers directly 
through its own small 
force. 

Because the 


selling 


product is not 








adapted for use by the ordinary 
home owner and amateur gardener 
mass distribution is out of t 
question. The market is limited 
to eight main classifications: com 
mercial vegetable growers; nurs 
erymen, seedsmen and commercia! 
flower growers; 
cemeteries; parks; cities; land 
scape architects; and large privat: 
estates. 

Grouping 

Prospects 

To facilitate advertising and 
direct-mail follow-ups for the 1932 
selling season, these classifications 
have been grouped under three 
main heads: (1) those likely to 
use the product only as a garden 
tractor; (2) . for mowing pur- 
poses; (3)... for both garden 
tractor and mowing purposes. T: 
the first group, the machine is ad 
vertised solely as a powered gar- 
den tool, for light plowing, for 
furrowing and cultivating, et 
For the second group, the emphasis 
is put on mowing grass and cut- 
ting weeds. The third group is 
told a story of a double-purpose, 
small but powerful tractor, which 
will cultivate as well as mow. 
These advertisements of varying 
appeal appear, of course, in appro- 
priate publications. 

Since it is an easy matter to get 
lists of prospects in all these 
classifications, excellent results are 
also secured from direct-mail pro- 
motion. Complete campaigns at 
run during the selling season. T! 
year three mailings are planned, 
each set of letters being writte! 
especially to fit the type of pros 
pect. 

But things start to happen right 
away when an inquiry comes in as 
the result of an advertisement 
This year inquiries are expect 
to come faster and thicker, becaus¢ 
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ilthough this is a small company 
with limited advertising resources 

plans call for spending three 
times as much for advertising as 
was ever spent in any other year. 

This isn’t just blind courage; 
it is courage inspired by the 
thought that, even though times 
are a bit out of joint, if prospects 
can be shown the advantages of 
a power cultivator and mower and 
the points of superiority of this 
product over competitors, they will 
be converted into purchasers. 

What happens when an inquiry 
sets off the works is this, in out- 
line: The very same day the pros- 
pect is mailed a complete letter, 
enclosing a descriptive folder. At 
the same time a report is mailed to 
the dealer on a folded card, with 
detachable reply cards, which 
makes it very easy for him to re- 
port back to the factory. 

The initial letter is followed up 
by from two to four others. These 
mailings are designed to work up 
the reader’s interest to the point 
where he will request a demonstra- 
tion (ona card enclosed for the pur- 
pose), or consent to allow the dealer 
to show the machine in action. To 
check on dealers who may be slow 
in mailing report cards, at the end 
of each month all dealers receive 
form letters with names of pros- 
pects referred to them during the 
month. If any dealer is delinquent 
on reports, he is asked to send in 
missing cards immediately. 


Southern Courtesy 
Prevails 

Letters are generally mailed at 
five- to eight-day intervals, but 
when a fourth or fifth mailing is 
used, the interval before the last 
mailing is usually stretched to ten 
days, in order that the prospect 
may not feel that he is being too 
relentlessly pursued. All letters 
ire couched in very courteous lan- 
guage, “if you please”—tinctured 
with the ever-present politeness of 
he Old South (Gravely is located 
t Dunbar, W. Va.). But, with all 
that, they get right down to cases 

For instance, here’s the first let- 
ter of the series used for the sec- 
ond of the three groups already 
mentioned : 





Dear Mr. So-and-So: 


It is most certainly a pleasure to 
know of your interest in the Gravely 
Mower. This opportunity is indeed 
appreciated, of telling you more 
about our machine. 

A folder is attached. It doesn’t 
take long, so be sure and read it 
carefully. Notice particularly what 
is said about the patented swivel 
action. Look how the cutting unit is 
out in front. It’s a sturdy well-built 


outfit -_ TRULY CUTS ANY- 
THING _ 
‘ ;OES ANY 'Y WHERE— 


There are really two requests we 
want to make. 

1. Read the entire FOLDER 

2. LET US SHOW YOU THE 
MACHINE IN ACTION. 

That’s the real way to appreciate 
the Gravely. It tloesn’t obligate you 
in the least. A card is attached ready 
for your answer. 


The reply card is almost certain 
to receive some attention from the 
recipient of this letter. It is at- 
tractively printed in green and 
black, the green background being 
broken into odd patterns, part of 
the lettering set at an angle, and 
“show me,” in large type, given 
a large rectangle all to itself. The 
complete lettering reads, “Without 
obligation Show Me the kind of 
work you can do with the Grav- 
ely,” with space for name and ad- 
dress below. This card has that 
little touch of design which gets 
attention for that extra moment 
which permits the prospect’s mind 
to swing to the “here-goes” im- 
pulse. 

Following letters in this series 
quote convincingly from letters of 
satisfied users. The first follow- 
up closes on an argument to offset 
the objection of seemingly high 
cost which may have arisen in the 
prospect’s mind. “Surely,” it says, 
“you cannot afford to be without 
the use of such an outfit. It costs 
money, you say. Sure! But, 
what if it pays for itself in one 
season? And, it absolutely will— 
both in improved appearance and 
lowered mowing costs.” 

The second follow-up quotes 
briefly an impressive letter of ap- 
preciation from a prominent user, 
and concludes with this: 


As said before, remember that 
such reports are typical of literally 
thousands on file here in our office. 
And. we helieve that if once you 
would use our machine you would 
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be just as enthusiastic. There is 
oy one request: 
2E THE GRAVELY FIRST 
There are certain features about 
our machine which make it extremely 
valuable for just your type of work. 


The first letter of the series 
written for the third group of 
prospects—landscape architects and 
private estates—has an interesting 
touch. It carries a postscript which 
is a friendly warning of more to 
come: 

P. S. We are going to send you a 

number of other letters, if you 

please, telling more about. the 

Gravely as a Garden Tractor. Re- 

member, you are getting a double- 

purpose machine for the price of 
one, 


This postscript, you will note, 
also has a_ selling twist—‘the 
double-purpose machine.” And so 
it leads right into the second and 
third letters of the series, which 
are identical with the first and sec- 
ond letters of the series planned 
for the group that uses the ma- 
chine only as a garden tractor. 

These two letters are models of 
thoroughness in telling the story— 
the complete story—of the prod- 
uct. It is assumed that prospects 
of this type which are divided into 
two groups for advertising and for 
the selling approach, have one 
thing in common—a_ business-like 
approach to the problem of getting 
done the kind of work that this 
machine can do. These prospects 
are commercial vegetable and 
flower growers and seedsmen, land- 
scape architects and owners of 
large estates. Having evinced an 
interest in the machine, they are 
likely to read a long letter all the 
way through; therefore, the first 
letter runs to two full pages, while 
the third takes all of three pages. 

The first letter begins with, 
“Thank you ever so kindly for the 
interest you have expressed in the 
Gravely Garden Tractor. Indeed, 
it is a pleasure . . .,” etc.—thence- 
forth it gets down to business. The 
selling points are clicked off one 
by one, in succeeding paragraphs— 
“The tools are used in front... 
you can watch both the tools and 
the plants at the same time.” 

“Our machine is not only built 
right from a standpoint of design, 
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but it is also made of the very best 
- you get a tractor 
that doesn’t require constant ser- 


materials . . 


vice. 

“We have been manufacturin; 
the Gravely Garden Tractor for 
period of approximately ten year 

. entire efforts devoted t 
building nothing else... do 
better job by specializing.” 

The letter goes on to cite su 
cess as proof of building a goo 
machine, and mentions approva 
by thousands of experienced grow 
ers in every State and fifty-tw: 
foreign countries. All in all, it 
puts up a strong case. 

3ut the second letter outdoes it 


3ecause it is long, it is broken up 


by the use of sub-headings in caps 
the first of which is “Let Us 
Compare the Gravely with Othe: 
Garden Tractors.” 

Further along there is a_ bold 
heading which reads: “There Ar 
Many Advantages of the Gravel) 
Front Tool Hitch and _ Singk 
Wheel Traction. Let us point out 
four of the most important :” Thi 
four paragraphs following this, 
which are as thorough a presenta 
tion of the product as a salesma 
could give, are headed: 

First: Perrect Toot Controt. 

SECOND: CLEARER VISION 

Tuirp: ADDED TRACTION 

FourtH: Ease oF OPERATION 

The second paragraph, which: is 
the shortest of the lot, gives 
good idea of the convincingly clear 
and forceful statements used, a 
foll ws: 

You are naturally looking ahead 
when you walk or when you drive 

a car. With the GRAVELY you 

are also looking ahead when you 

cultivate. The front tool hitch gives 
you clear vision, and, without added 


effort, you can watch the culivator 
and the plants. 


In brief, this company does its 
level best to produce orders from 
inquiries. It tries to sell eacl 
prospect, even before the dealer 
gets to him, if possible. In many 
cases letters are sent out “special 
delivery” or “air mail.” Another 
means of getting special attention 
which may seem far-fetched but 
which has been demonstrated to b 
effective, is the use of red seal 
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tickers on envelopes, and the rul- 
of letter margins and under- 
scoring of important passages in 


Unusual touches, like 
se, on what are manifestly form 
ers—no matter how well the 
ng in of names and addresses is 
e—impress the recipient with 

thought that someone has 

n special care to his particular 

tter. And that is always a good 
iression to get over. 


Because advertising is planned’ 


reach logical prospects with 
opy that fits their case, dealers 


venerally find that the leads thus 


rned up are worth special efforts. 
Reports are being received from 


dealers that prospects thus referred 


them are generally found to be 
a receptive mood. The direct 


mail efforts described in this story 


juick action on every inquiry— 


are paving the way for orders. 


Four A’s Publishes Philadelphia 
Newspaper Reader Survey 


Readers of Philadelphia newspapers 
analyzed by income groups and the 
ount of overlapping of newspaper 
uations in that city is shown in the 
Philadelphia Newspaper Reader Survey 
published by the American Associa- 

a Advertising Agencies. 
\ccording to Stewart L. Mims, chair- 
of the American Association of 
\\lvertising Agencies Committee on Re- 
ch, several new features are included 
the Philadelphia survey although in 
main its method and form are 
lar to the New York, Detroit, 
shington, Boston and Buffalo surveys 
h preceded it. The survey contains 

nty-nine pages. 


\\ 


New Accounts to Ayer 


lhe W. J. McCahan Sugar Refining 
Molasses Company, Philadelphia, 
appointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
lirect its advertising account. The 
r agency has also been appointed to 
ct the advertising of American Air- 
s, Inc. 


Wise Shoes to Hirshon- 
Garfield 


Wise Shoes, Inc., New York, operat- 
1 chain of retail women’s shoe shops, 
appointed Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., 

v York, to direct its advertising ac- 

nt. 


Acquires Gill Engraving 
he Gill Engraving Company, New 
York, has been acquired by and merged 
th The Hughes Engraving Company, 
, of that city. 
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L. C. West Again Heads 
Cleveland Bureau 


Louis C. West, a partner of Hayden, 
Miller & Company, has been re-elected 
for his fourth term as president of the 
Cleveland Better Business Bureau. Jay 
Iglauer, of the Halle Brothers Company, 
has been elected vice-president and C. 
E. Sullivan, of the Central United Na- 
tional Bank, has been re-elected for his 
fourth term as treasurer. William M. 
Farrar has been re-elected secretary- 
manager. 

Other directors of the bureau, in ad- 
dition to the officers named, include: E. 
R. Fancher, Robert Hays Gries, David 
L. Johnson, C. H. Kellstadt, Earle 
Martin, J. S. McCarrens, C. W. Mears, 
J. S. Newman, Warren C. Platt, Frank 
M. Strock and H. W. Strong. 


~ . 
M-G-M Appoints Donahue 
& Coe 
The Metro- Goldwyn - Mayer Picture 
Corporation, New York, has appointed 
Donahue & Coe, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its newspaper advertising and a 
part of its magazine advertising. The 
Lawrence Fertig Company, Inc., New 
York, will continue to handle a part 
of this advertiser’s magazine advertising. 


Appoint Gardner Agency 


The Stimson Scale Company, and its 
affiliated companies, and the Hillerich & 
Bradsby Company and the Louisville 
Bedding Company, all of Louisville, have 
qpocneed the office at that city of the 
Gardner Advertising Company, to direct 
their advertising accounts, 


B. A. Franklin to 
Business 


Benjamin A. Franklin, vice-president 
of the Strathmore Paper Company for 
the last twenty-one years, has resigned 
effective July 1. He will open on office 
at Springfield, Mass., where he will en- 
gage in industrial engineering. 


H. M. Reid with J. J. Gibbons 


H. M. Reid, for the last seven years 
Montreal manager of the James Fisher 
Company, Ltd., advertising agency, has 
been appointed manager of the Montreal 
office of J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., advertising 
agency. 


Start Own 


James Mackay, Executive Vice- 
President, Lesan 


James Mackay, for many years vice- 
president of the H. E. Lesan Company, 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
executive vice-president. 


New Account for Root Agency 

Gypsy Dyes, Inc., Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Root Advertising, of that city, to 
handle its advertising account. 











What Groucho Says 


Kind of Hard to Stiffen Backbones by Telephone 


siddle! What? Wait 


HELLO, Bi 

till I get a better connection 
(buzz)—there you are. What's 
that? Had you better cancel? For 
the love of Mike, why? 

Do I really think business will 
pick up? I think your business will 
pick up if you pick it up. Fact is, 
I think any business will pick up 
if it is pushed the next six months. 

What got the idea of cancelling 


in your head? Congress? What 
about Congress? No, Biddle, Con- 
gress isn't crazy. Congress is only 


back to normal. Fact is, Congress 
is doing a better job than anybody 
expected. 

What's that? You were just about 
to recommend cancellation till next 
winter. Gosh all fishhooks, you've 
done that for two years and what's 
it got your 


Might a been worse if you 
hadn't? Say, old boy, I'll hop a 
train tonight and come out. Can't 


let you cancel now. Don't need to 


come out? 


You'd go ahead if you didn't 
think rates are too high? 
+ 
Hartford ‘Courant’? Wins 


Ayer Award 

The Hartford, Conn., Courant has been 
awarded the Francis Wayland Ayer Cup 
as first prize in the second exhibition of 
newspaper typography, sponsored by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Certificates of honorable mention were 
awarded to the New York American, the 
Newark Evening News, the Detroit Free 
Press, the New York Herald Tribune 
and the Baltimore Sun. 

The jury awarding the prizes included 
Carl W. Ackerman, Dean of the School 
of Journalism of Columbia University; 
J. L. Frazier, editor of the Jnland 
Printer, and Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission and former publisher of the 
Boston Herald. 


H. H. 


Timken, President, 


Timken Roller Bearing 
H. H. Timken, chairman of the board 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Company, 


Ohio, 
company 


Canton, 


has been elected president 
of the “ 


to succeed M. Lath- 


rop, resigned. ’ Griffiths, president 
of the Timken Steel & Tube Company, 
has been elected a director to fill the 


caused by Mr. Lathrop’s resig- 


vacancy 
nation, 
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. skippy 


Say, hold on, Biddle, don’t hang 
up! Wait a minute! 


I'm coming out to see you an 


way. Got some corking layouts to 
show you. They are pippins. Don't 
you know, that idea of yours about 


a border of thumb-nail sketches? 
says if other clients would 
give us ideas like that, why we'd 

You knew that was a good idea? 
You got ee oe what 
Oh, I see. Say, Biddle, that sounds 
good to me. I'll get some sketches 
right away and bring ’em out. 

No? Oh you'll come on yourseli 
in a coupla days. Fine! We'll try 
that new idea of yours in both line 
and halftone. 

Next Monday? O. K. 





Good-bye, siddle. 

* * 
Bill, Biddle’s coming on _heré 
Monday. Cancel? Not on your 


life if we crack up his border idea 
enough. He wants to see these 
borders printed in ads. And above 
all, Bill, praise Biddle for his sensi 
ble courage in carrying on. 
GROUCHO. 


+ 


Manitowoc Papers Merge 


The Manitowoc, Wis., Herald-Nex 
and Evening Times will be merged ot 
May 1. A new company, known as th 
Manitowoc Newspapers, Inc., has been 
formed by T. Bayne and George 
Shadeberg, president and secretary of 
the Times Company, respectively, a1 
William F. Ohde. Mr. Ohde will lx 
president of the new company; Morgar 
Murphy, vice-president, and Mr. Bayne 
secretary-treasurer. 

The new “a! will take over th 
interest of E. W. Mackey in the Heral 
News Publishing Company although | 
will continue temporarily in charge 
editorial work. Mr. Bayne will assu 
active direction of the editorial depart 
ment and Mr. Ohde will have charge 
business management. 


Sanford Mills to Acquire 
L. C. Chase Company 

The Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me., w 

take over the L. C. Chase Compar 

textile selling house, on May 1. TI 


Chase company, which is at present a 


partnership selling for the Sanford 
Mills, the Troy Blanket Mills and the 
Reading Rubber Company, will becon 


the Sanford Mills wit 


New York. 


a division of 
headquarters at 
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“SEEING IS NOT ALWAYS BELIEVING” 


A sincere compliment to the great power of advertising is 
the sensational success of the magazine which burlesques 


advertising overstatements. It is also an indictment. 


Certainly many sins have been committed in the name of 
“advertising license” and so-called “pardonable enthusiasm.” 
But the folks in the audience call it “bunk.” Just as one 
elephant doesn’t make a parade, one “school” of writers 


doesn’t make all advertising “Ballyhoo.” 


There is a yard-stick we apply to every piece of copy we 
prepare—“Is it honest? Is it true? Is it believable?” If 
not—it’s out. Somehow we feel that sales grow better when 
people believe the things our clients say. For if telling 
forceful truths about your product can’t sell it, then im- 
prove your product. Folks must do more than see your 


advertising. They have to believe it before they buy. 


FITZGERALD ADVERTIS7NG AGENCY, INC. 


NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK 
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In Boston... only 07€ | 





j 


paper holds its circulation 


Seven Days a Week 


gS HAT paper is The Globe, the paper that reaches the homes in this 
great trading area covering 151 communities which do their shop- 
ing in Boston. 

The Sunday Globe has long been the outstanding advertising medium 
br stores, such as furniture and department stores, whose sales depend 
o largely on advertising. 

Significant is the fact that these stores using The Sunday Globe so 
xtensively report Monday as one of their best sales days of the entire week. 

And these same merchants are finding that the morning and evening 
ditions of The Daily Globe deliver the same high standard of results to 
evelop sales later in the week, for The Daily Globe reaches the same 
tind of readers, as a recent AAAA survey conclusively showed. 













Seven days a week the publishers of this great newspaper give news of 
he shops and news of the day equal prominence. 

Send for a few copies of The Globe and see for yourself how the 
nique make-up of this paper gives its advertising columns unusual posi- 
ion and display. 

This is no accident—no experiment. Time and again the readers of 

he Globe have demonstrated that they want to read advertisements. 

Few papers in any community can offer the advertiser a circulation 
80 highly concentrated in the homes of readers who want to buy. 


11}Globe 

















StranpArp Orn Company (INpDIANA) 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Have you any information relative to 
articles that might have appeared in 
your publications on comparative merits 
of mailing circular letters with one-cent 
and two-cent postage? 

N. H. Reep, 
Advertising Manager. 


ITH three-cent postage just 
over the horizon this ques- 
tion may seem academic, but the 
findings made with regard to two- 
cent postage will apply equally to 
stamps costing a penny more. 
According to no less an authority 
than F. L. Pierce, executive secre- 
tary, Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, the question asked by Mr. 
Reed cannot be answered any more 
satisfactorily than by the reply, 
“Test for yourself and find out.” 
For instance the New Process 
Company has been unusually success- 
ful with material mailed out under 
one-cent postage, while other com- 
panies have been equally unsuccess- 
ful. Differences in lists, differences 


— 
Milwaukee Laundryowners 
Start Co-operative Campaign 


Fifteen Milwaukee laundryowners have 
started a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign in local newspapers. The purpose 
of the campaign is to educate the public 
to the efficiency and low cost of laundry 
service as compared with home washing. 
New methods and machines which have 
improved the speed and quality of 
laundry work will be stressed. Benjamin 
Adelman is chairman of the advertising 
committee of the Milwaukee Laundry- 
owners’ Club. 


Joins Edwards & Deutsch 


Nathaniel Borquest, for the last eight 
years Western sales manager of the 
Karle Lithographic Company, has joined 
the sales staff of the Edwards & Deutsch 
Lithographing Comnany. Chicago. He 

was at one time with The Robert Gair 
Company, New York. 


Consolidated Gas to 
x m @ 
McCann-Frickson 
The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York has appointed McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 








The Postage Stamp’s Influence 
on Returns 


in the product offered and even in 
location, all of these have a bearing 
upon the question. The best way 
for each advertiser to answer is to 
make a test and keep an accurate 
record of returns from both one- 
and two-cent postage. 

An advertising executive who 
has had considerable experience in 
direct mail tells Printers’ IN« that 
if a letter is to be sent out to in- 
dividuals connected with large or- 
ganizations, he would use two-cent 
postage. He adds that in cases of 
letters going to small dealers or 
business men who take care of 
their own mail it may be advisahk 
to use one-cent postage. 

There is little doubt that the 
one-cent stamp on an envelope has 
some effect on the recipient when 
the envelope is placed on his desk. 
If he has the time the envelope 
may be opened, and if not it is very 
likely to be placed aside or even 
tossed into the waste-paper basket; 
whereas the recipient will at least 
open the envelope with the two-cent 
stamp on it—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 

+ 
Heads Advertising Section of 
Salvation Army Drive 

Gilbert Kinney, vice-president of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, has hx 
appointed chairman of the advertising 
section of the Trades & Industry Divi 
sion in the Salvation Army Drive. Mr 

inney and his committee will cover th 
various businesses related to edvertia 
ing. Thomas J. Watson, president 
the International Business Machi: 
Company, is chairman of the Trades \ 
Industry Division. 


Service Tools Group Formed 


The Service Tools Associates has beer 
formed by twenty-two national manufa 
turers of service tools. Headquarters of 
the organization are at 551 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York. Picard-Sohn, Inc., 
that city, will direct the advertising 
the new group. 

R. E. Deems with 
wT T , ” 
‘The New Yorker 

R. E. Deems, formerly with the New 
York Sun and the New York Tim 
has joined The New Yorker, in a pt 
motion capacity. 
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Smiling Faces—Old Stuff, But 
They Get the Sales 


Walker-Gordon Newspaper Campaign Sells Forty-Cent Product in a 
Low Price Market 


By John Dobson 


Advertising Manager, 


S ‘-LLING milk, even if it is 
Acidophilus milk, at 40 cents 
a quart these days presents an ad- 
vertising problem that is pretty 
strict in its demands. Yet the 
sales of Walker-Gordon Acidoph- 
ilus milk today keep up very nearly 
to the levels established in 1929 
when 40 cents did not look like 
important money. 

The credit for keeping the sales 
figures at high levels must rest 
pretty largely with the newspaper 
advertising which we have carried 
on over a period of a number of 
years. However, our most recent 
type of campaign which, although 
it has gone through an evolution, 
is nearly three years old has been 
the most successful so far as re- 
sults are concerned. 

If there is any single lesson to 
be learned from the success of this 
campaign it is that in times of 
dithcult selling the good old proved 
methods are the most successful. 

Smiling faces—dozens of them 
—and a health catchword; these 
are the two proved ingredients 
which have been so successful i 
the sale of Walker-Gordon Aci- 
dophilus milk. 

Several years ago we decided 
that there was entirely too much 
scare copy dealing with products 
which were heralded to have health 
However, Acidophilus milk 
is such a product and might be ad- 

vertised with pictures and copy to 
point out the terrible consequences 
of sluggish intestines. We de- 
cided, however, that it would be a 
far better advertising appeal for 
us if we emphasized the happiness 
resulting from the elimination of 
the sluggish condition than the 
unhappiness which the condition 
created. 

Our first advertising of the new 


scheme created the word “if.” “If” 


value. 





Borden’s Farm Products Company, Inc. 





< HAPPY 


FACES 
the outward aign of inward health, 


Your outlook on life is influenced more than you may suppose by 
the condition of your intestinal tract. Keep that condition healthy! 
Here's a way to do it, widely recommended by doctors — 

Drink Walker-Gordon Acidophilus Milk. This re-implants in the 
intestinal tract a sufficient quantity of the essential acidophilus 
bacilli to combat the germs of decay bred by our modern diet. As 
these friendly bacteria of health gain the ascendancy, regular 
natural elimination is promoted and putrefactive 
poisoning of the system is checked 


Try this sensible and effective method of main- | 


taining intestinal health. See what a difference it ¢ 
can make in even a month's time! * 





A preparation of pure. fresh Walker Gordon Milk, scrents o 
fally cultared with @ hardy strain of ecidephitus bacilli. “WS teens ott ope. 


Walker-Goidon 
ACIDOPHILUS MILK 


OR CALL 
WaAcaer 5-7300 








Happy Faces Instead of Scare Copy 
Appear in This Health Product Adver- 


tisement 


happens to be composed of the 
initial letters of the two words 
“intestinal flora” and in our adver- 
tising we explained that these flora 
were tiny plant organisms which 
live in the intestinal tract. The 
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first advertising played up “If” in 
large letters in curiosity-arousing 
copy. Gradually, however, as this 
word became familiar we toned it 
down until today it is a com- 
paratively small factor in our 
advertising although it receives 
prominent display in each adver- 
tisement. 

In our first advertising we used 
wash drawings showing happy peo- 
ple, but beginning several months 
ago we have introduced photo- 
graphs, and every photograph fea- 
tures a smiling man or woman. 

In using this type of illustration, 
we were thoroughly conscious that 
a great many advertising experts 
look upon the smiling face as a 
buckeye advertising device. Our 
attitude was that it may be con- 
sidered buckeye but it does pull 
sales. The longer we have used it 
the more effective it has proved. 
The smiling face is a positive en- 
dorsement and in order: to back it 
up, we have been using positive 
headlines such as, “Realize the 
Joy of Living” and others all in- 
tended to show the joy of good 
health. 

If you were to sit down with a 
bunch of clippings of the entire 
campaign you would probably be- 
come slightly bored with a suc- 
cession of happy people. How- 
ever, this is not the way to criti- 
cize this type of campaign. 

The consuming public does not 
look at campaigns in this way. To 
it, each individual advertisement is 
a separate story and although the 
campaign may have cumulative 
value the average consumer does 
not tie-in each advertisement 
closely with those that have 
gone before it in such a way that 
the campaign has monotony. 

In our more recent advertising, 
we have been using preferred 
space in the metropolitan news- 
papers, our advertisements always 
appearing on pages two or three. 
We believe that this preferred 
position advertising has been quite 
effective, although we are actually 
using less linage than we did sev- 
eral years ago when we were run- 
ning a more scary type of copy. 

In times when business is not so 
good, many advertisers cannot af- 
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ford to experiment. We felt that 
as far as we were concerned hun- 
dreds of advertisers before us liad 
made the experiment and had 
proved the value of the elements 
that we introduced into our cam- 
paign. 

Old stuff—yes. But proved stuff. 
So far as we can discover from 
the results of our campaign there 
is still plenty of opportunity for 
the advertiser who wants to use 
smiling faces and the health ap- 
peal. 


J. Fortman Starts Own 
Business at Los Angeles 


Edward Jerome Fortman has started 
his own advertising service, with offices 
at 806 South Vermont Avenue, Los 
Angeles. He was for five years adver 
tising manager for Don Lee, California 
distributor of Cadillac and LaSalle motor 
cars. 


Appoints Presbrey 


Henry Pfeifer, Inc., Newark, N. J 
meat products, has appointed the Frank 
Presbrey Company, New York, to dir 
its advertising account. 


Hotel Account to Grey 


The Victoria Hotel, New York, has 
appointed The Grey Advertising Ser 
vice, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Appoints Ewing Hutchison 

The Ewing Hutchison Company, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed by Touring 
Topics, Los Angeles, as its advertising 
representative in the Middle West. 


Appoints Hamilton-DeLisser 


The Washington, N. J., Star has ap 
pointed Hamilton- DeLisser, Inc., pub 
lishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 


Joins San Francisco Agency 


Richard Jorgensen has joined Fred 
erick Seid, San Francisco advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 


Appoints Indianapolis Agency 

The Acme-Evans Company, Indian- 
apolis, has appointed The Caldwell-Baker 
Company, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


Joins Joshua B. Powers, Inc. 


John C. Casman, formerly with Dillon, 
Read & Company, has joined the New 
York staff of Joshua B. Powers, Inc 
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Make the Product Easy to Use 


A Novel Package Accessory Spurs Sales of Touch-up Black for Du Pont 


HE new spray gun for Touch- 

ip Black, a product of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., is another example of an ac- 
cessory designed to increase sales 
by facilitating the use of the prod- 
«t. The principle is the same as 
that which motivated the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers Exchange in 

ging out a juice extractor, and 
the Angelus-Campfire Company in 
ntroducing an electric marshmal- 
low toaster. 

Touch-up Black is an enamel in- 
tended for use in retouching 
scratches and worn spots on fend- 
ers, wire wheels and other auto- 
mobile parts finished in black. For 
a number of years it has been a 
splendid seller. While it comes in 


pint cans for garages, its most 
pular size is a 5 oz. can, with 
brush attached to the cap, for 


motorists. 

Last fall the company arranged 
to have a manufacturer supply it 
with a little spray gun mounted on 
cap exactly like the cap on the 
oz. can. This gun is equipped 
with a 6-foot hose the end of which 
is to be attached to the tire. A 
valve on the gun controls the spray, 
which gains its power from pres- 
sure inside the tire. So little air 
is actually consumed, however, that 
if one inflates his tires a little more 
than normal, the pressure will be 
right when the spraying is over. 

lhe spray gun retails for $1.25, 
and though Du Pont makes no 
profit on it, it allows the usual 
margin for the jobber and dealer. 

In reporting its success, G. W. 
Sherin, sales manager of the Chem- 
ical Specialties Division of the Du 
Pont company, informs PRINTERS’ 


4 
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+ + 


Associated Press 


im * the annual meeting of the 
Associated Press, held this 
week at New York, one new di- 


ctor was elected. He is Paul 
Patt erson, of the Baltimore Sun. 


Four directors whose term of of- 
hee had expired, 


were re-elected. 
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Ink that: “The gun made a hit 
right from the start—with jobbers, 
salesmen, dealers and car owners 
everywhere. During the first three 
months of this year, we actually 
sold 60,000 guns, and our season 
has hardly started. While it is still 





How the Touch-up Black Spray Gun 


Is Used 
too early to predict our annual 
sales, the gun has been on the 


market long enough to prove that it 
almost ‘sells on sight’ when shown 
to car owners and chauffeurs.” 

Lastly, Mr. Sherin states: “We 
have noticed a decided increase in 
sales of Touch-up Black which 
proves that we were right in our 
belief that the sale of the gun 
would stimulate sales of the re- 
touching enamel.” 


—_ 
Elects Directors 


They are Robert McLean, of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin; Frederick E. 
Murphy, of the Minneapolis Trib- 
une, Frank B. Noyes, of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Star, and Adolph S. 
Ochs, publisher of the New York 
Times. 











Non-Cancellable Contract for 
Leasing Machinery 


Tue Sitent WatcuMAN CORPORATION 
Time Recording Locks 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
The enclosed form of contract may be 
of interest to you and your readers, as 
well as your correspondent referred to 


in your article on page 78 in your issue 
of March 


Je lease Silent W atchman Time Re- 
cording Locks, but in so doing con- 
stantly render the service of reading 


and transcribing the record of this de- 
vice, so that the interested executive of 
the subscriber organization may know 
whether and when the doors in which 
he is interested are locked and unlocked 
and so protect his assets of business 
time and merchandise. 

Those who use office machines want 
to obtain the maximum utility of the 
device. Ownership of the machine at 
the sacrifice of utility or efficiency is 
shortsighted policy. With a leased equip- 
ment, however, it is incumbent upon and 
to the interest of the owners of the 
equipment to see that it is maintained 
at 100 per cent efficiency, to render to 
the user satisfactory service and so 
maintain his good-will and business. 

The number of office machines owned, 
that have fallen into misuse, and conse- 
quent loss of efficiency, through small 
service needs is legion. 

Wa. S. Howarp, 
General Manager. 


HE contract used by The Si- 

lent Watchman Corporation has 
a feature which should make sellers 
of advertising space green with 
envy—a_ non-cancellable clause, 
which reads as follows: 

“This proposal, when properly 
signed, becomes an order subject 
to acceptance by an executive of 
The Silent Watchman Corporation 
and shall not be countermanded by 
either of the parties thereto, their 
successors or assigns. It is under- 


+ 
W. W. Peterson with 
Houlihan 


W. William Peterson, formerly 
ciated with the advertising agency 
ducted by his father, 
Peterson, has joined the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., office of James Houlihan, Inc., 
advertising agency. 


asso- 
con- 
the late Walter J. 


Appoints Lake-Spiro-Cohn 

The Scates Company, Union City, 
Tenn., has appointed Lake-Spiro-Cohn, 
Inc., Memphis, to direct the advertising 
of Mrs. Scates Dressing. Newspaper and 
radio advertising will be used. 


stood that there are no conditions 
or agreements outside of this writ- 
ten proposal, and that no modifica- 
tions shall be binding unless in 
writing, signed by an executive o/- 


ficer of The Silent Watchman 
Corporation, and that all prior con- 
versations, agreements or repre- 
sentations with reference to this 
subject matter are hereby super- 
seded.” 

That statement discounts some- 


what the promises of salesmen who 
may possibly seek to invest a sol- 
emn agreement with flexible qual- 
ities in order to get the name on 
the dotted line. 

Other than this, the high spots 
of the contract are provision for a 
rental term of one year or more, 
with payment in advance for each 
quarter’s service, and termination 
on written notice thirty days he- 
fore expiration of any annual | 
riod. There is the usual soullades 
that locks and equipment remain 
the property of the lessor—the sub- 
scriber is not to remove or disturb 
them and is made responsible for 
all damage other than ordinary 
wear and tear. It is also provided 
that the lessor shall not be respon- 
sible for damage to doors incurred 
by placing its equipment thereon 

Upon non-payment of any quar- 
terly amount, the lessor is author- 
ized to remove the equipment, with- 
out affecting the liability of the 
subscriber, and upon such failure 
to pay, the full amount for the 
entire contract period becomes due 
and payable—[Ed. Printers’ INk 


+ 
‘ “ T . 
C. G. Noble with 
Agency 
Curtis G. Noble 
account executive 
McCord Company, 
vertising agency. 
account executive 
ne. 


McCord 


has been appointed 
and a member of the 
Inc., Minneapolis ad- 
He formerly was an 
with Harrison-Gut 


Death of R. G. Banta 


Robey G. Banta, for some years witl 
the advertising department of the Scattle 
Post-Intelligencer, died recently at that 
city. He was fifty-four years old. 
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DURING 66 consecutive business 
days, 227,404 entries were re- 
ceived in CANADA WIDE’S first 
“Name the Cover” contest, an all-time 
record for any Canadian publication. 


In the same issue a picture-drawing 
competition for children seven years 
and younger brought 18,526 entries. 


Think what these contests mean in 
human interest and pulling power 
sustained for a full two months. Con- 
sider, too, the buying power repre- 








Main Jonnson, Editor-Manager 
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227,404 ENTRIES 


IN A COVER TITLE CONTEST 





PROVES PULLING POWER 
and HUMAN INTEREST 
without PRECEDENT in CANADA 


sented by CANADA WIDE’S million 
circulation (Western Canada, 350,000 ; 
Central Canada, 500,000; Maritime, 
150,000). This vast coverage is avail- 
able at an unusually low milline rate. 
Among its advertisers now are General 
Motors, Goodyear Tires, Dominion 
Motors, Bristol-Myers, Western 
Canada Flour, North American Life 
and Wood Gundy. 

CANADA WIDE is published every 
two months. Write, telephone or wire 
for rates and general information. 





Publication Offices: Mutual Sf., Toronto, Canada 


Georce Corvin, Advertising Representative 
New York Representative: Irving M. Hoffman, Inc., Graybar Bldg. 
Chicago Representative: W. H. Stockwell, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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Newspa 


A man (or a woman) buys a newspaper. 

He exercises a free choice* in his selection, chooses the news- 
paper he wants to read. As a newspaper interests more and more 
people, its circulation grows. 

So — circulation is merely people ... people who have cont: 
dence in, and like the way a newspaper handles its news, fea- 
tures, sports, finance. of one 

In Philadelphia, the normal sale of The Bulletin is 558,184" city m 
daily. More than two and one-half times the sale of any otherf And 
evening newspaper; more than the sale of all morning news-§ $1.16 
papers combined. any sil 

Since The Bulletin uses no scare headlines, gives no premi- 
ums, runs no contests, and uses no clubbing offers, it is fair to as- 
sume that The Bulletin is preferred by nearly all Philadelphians. 

Those 558,184 families are the major portion of Philadelphia's 
buying power, because they represent nearly every home. 

They are a definite, tangible group — almost an entire metro T 
politan market—and their reading habits point an easy way to 4 
reach them through advertising. 

Most newspapers are good newspapers. Most newspaper adver: 
tising, if well-planned and well merchandised, yields a rich return. 

Yet seldom is newspaper choice so overwhelmingly in favot § Newyor 
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of one newspaper; rarely does a single newspaper cover a great 
city market. 

And nowhere is the advertising cost so low: 65c a line . . . 
$1.16 per milline—the greatest coverage at the lowest cost of 
any single newspaper in America. , 

*Sometimes a newspaper gives premiums, runs contests, or uses 
other forced methods of attracting readers. This is not natural 


circulation. Where determinable, it is itemized separately by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations on that newspaper's yearly audit. 


**Daily average net paid for 1931. 


THe EvENING BULLETIN 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. MCLEAN, Jr., Vice President & Treasurer 
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Dramatized Reason Why Adds 
Punch to This Advertising 


New Selling Idea and “Talking” Label to Make 1932 Copy Do a More 


Direct Selling Job for Esmond Blankets 


By George W. Jones 


Sales Promotion Manager, Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc. 


OR merchandise which requires 

salesmanship at the point of 
consumer purchase, little more is 
usually asked of advertising than 
that it create acceptance and a sort 
of static demand. But is that 
enough in these times when de- 
creased sales figures are a chal- 
lenge to those with fertile ideas? 
Cannot advertising do a real sell- 
ing job even on products which 
have to be sold? 

The answer, I believe, is that 
much can be done if a new selling 
story, based on some actual im- 
provement in the product, can be 
found. At least, advertising can 
be designed to do a more direct 
selling job. If, instead of the 
moss-covered story of old, there is 
injected a motivating appeal—an 
impelling, actioh-getting reason for 
buying—the job of selling will be 
lightened all along the line. 

Static demand may have been all 
right, when business was getting 
action from current demand. But 
in these times demand must be ac- 
tive—dynamic—to make more sales. 
Merchandise of all kinds needs a 
new selling story, something like 
Chrysler’s “Floating Power,” for 
instance, to stir laggard consumers 
into action. 

Offering a 


New Sales Point 


That is why we have built a 
new selling point into Esmond 
blankets. And we are planning to 


make this new motivating appeal 
the focal point of our 1932 selling 
to the trade and our 1932 national 
consumer advertising. Beginning 
next month this story will be told 
convincingly to dealers, by our 
salesmen and the salesmen of our 
distributors, and it will be brought 
dramatically to the attention of 
consumers in our new national 
campaign which breaks in August. 
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The moss-covered blanket story 
long told to consumers deals with 
such things as (1) price; (2) 
color, style and texture; (3) 
“hand” or “feel”; (4) general ap- 
pearance. The objection to this 
story is that it is so old that, by 
now, everybody is telling it. And, 
by the same token, everybody has 
heard it. There is another and 
more serious objection, which is 
that, since all blankets have been 
very much alike, the talking point 
and selling point tends to switch 
to price, which can be cut to fit— 
if profit is ignored. The greatest 
objection to slipping prices is that 
they are very slow to climb up 
again. They are like the rookie 
fireman who wanted to quit be- 
cause he could slide down the pole 
but couldn't climb back again. 





The new talking and _ selling 
point on Esmond blankets is 
“pelage”—which is French for the 


fur, wool or hair covering of a 
mammal. It has come to mea 
chiefly the soft undernap of fur 
which nature provides as extra 
protection against the severe cold 
of winter. We have learned how, 
through a process of double-nap- 
ping, to apply this means of 
greater warmth to blankets. The 
short undernap forms millions of 
extra air cells which greatly in- 
crease the insulating value of the 
fabric so woven and prepared. 
The primary cause for buying 
blankets is, of course, to secure 
warmth. Style, color and “fee!” 
are very important aesthetic fac- 


tors, and have also been the only 





guides heretofore—albeit unre- 
liable ones—to a blanket’s warmth 
value. We now add the authentic 


voice of science to prove that our 
“nelage” process produces warmer 
blankets with less weight than any 
other method. We also know that 
this method actually adds to the 
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“hand” appeal of our 
merchandise. These facts make 
our selling story complete—“Buy 
Warmth, Not Weight.” 

lt is an exclusive talking point. 
The beauty of a selling point that 
lifts a product out of the general 
run of competition is that it is 
something behind which any 
amount of advertising and selling 
and promotional effort may be put 
without the disturbing thought in 
the back of the manufacturer's 
head that perhaps competitors will 
s» maneuver as to cut in on the 
harvest of sales. The consumer 
who is sold on an exclusive point 
will generally ask by name for the 
product which has it. From the 
lealer’s viewpoint, the product is 
immune from price-cutting on 
ompetitive lines, because direct 
comparison is no longer possible. 


eve and 


Vew Selling Point 
Based on Tests 

“Pelage,” as a selling point, has 
heen given authenticity by scien- 
tific tests in university laboratories 
to establish that this exclusive 
process produces warmer blankets 
at minimum weight) than any 
other manufacturing method. Noth- 
ing was left, then, but to capitalize 
this new and truthful selling story 
powerful significance. 

National advertising, now being 
planned, will tell this story dra- 
iatically to the consumer. To in- 
sure a complete tie-in and repeti- 
tion of the story at the point of 
sale, a new Esmond label has been 
lesiened. It differs from the run 

labels in that it does more than 
merely identify the product; it 
places a vigorous selling message 
the hands of the salesperson in 
le store, 

This new label—which we call 
the “warmth certificate’—is made 
to look like a stock or bond cer- 
on.one side, on which is 
printed this hard-hitting statement : 

\ctual Tests Prove That the 
Esmond Pelage Process Produces 

.. the Warmest Blankets... . 
This Blanket Is Made by the 
Pelaxe Process.” 

On the reverse side of the label 
is shown a magnified sketch of the 
permanent long fur of an animal, 





tificate 
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and underneath it, winter fur with 
the short intertwining hairs which 
form the pelage. Below this, the 
sales story is told briefly, as fol- 
lows: 

“In winter animals grow a short 
undernap of fur called Pelage. 
Pelage adds greatly to the warmth 
of the Permanent Long Fur. 

“Esmond Applies the Pelage 
Principle to Blanket Making. This 
Produces Lighter as well as 
Warmer _ Blankets. Therefore, 
weight is of no real significance if 
you choose an Esmond. 

“Esmond Pelage Construction in- 
sures great Tensile Strength. This 
means Durability and Service. 

“Esmonds are Washed and 
Shrunk at the Mill. They always 
launder perfectly.” 

There is much to be said in 
favor of a label that sells. It is 
an ever-present salesman, built in- 
to the product; and, as such, it 
performs several valuable services. 


We are counting upon our new 
label to do four things: 
(1) Greatly increase the sala- 


bility of our blankets. 
(2) Set our blankets definitely 
apart from all competition. 





The Label Is Featured in This Photo- 

graph Which Will Appear in a Coming 

Esmond Blanket Magazine Advertise- 
ment 




















GOOD | 
COPY 


Is printed evi- | 
dence of fixed | 
purpose not | 
spoiled by | 
temporary | 
whims. Its 
firstduty must 
be to inspire 
confidence. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
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(3) Enable salespeople to read 
the warmth statement to the con- 
sumer without the necessity of 
memorizing the sales story. 

(4) Give the customer written 
evidence of the quality of the 
product. 

The new series of consumer ad 
vertisements will feature this label 
in a striking manner. The illus- 
tration for one will be a corner 
of a greatly enlarged blanket with 
the label showing even bigger than 
two women who are pictured as 
examining the nap of the blanket 
and reading the label. The head- 
line will be something like this: 
“You Have Never Before Seen a 
Label Like This on a Blanket 

The copy theme will be the new 
process of putting into blankets 
extra warmth without extra weight. 
And that story will be consistently 
and convincingly told, not only in 
national advertising, but also in the 
free mat service for dealers and 
in direct-mail pieces which will be 
supplied to dealers at cost. It will 
also be effectively dramatized in 
window and counter display pieces 

Because of the new story it tells 
we are hopeful that this advertis- 
ing will result in extra produc- 
tivity—do a double job. In the 
first place, it will sell our product 
to those not adequately supplied 
with warm bed coverings. In the 
second place, it will arouse a de- 
sire on the part of those now sup- 
plied, to replace at least a portion 
of their present supply with the 
new and lighter and warmer prod- 
uct. The experience of other 
manufacturers has shown that a 
new and improved product tends 
to convert into purchasers and 
users numbers of those who would 
not be in the market for the ordi- 
nary product. 

As we will tell the story to mer- 
chants, in our salesman’s portfolio, 
“The Esmond plan provides a way 
to interest and sell customers who 
would otherwise choose at random, 
or who would not be in the market 
for new blankets under ordinary 
conditions. The plan thereby helps 
you materially to increase your 
sales.” 

The complete plan is really a 
double-barreled plan, for along 
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with our new selling story, we are 
announcing a new plan of distri- 
bution for 1932. Up to now, our 
products—Esmond blankets, Stev- 
ens spreads and Stevens draperies 
—have been sold through all 
wholesalers, indiscriminately. Prob- 
ably it has never happened, but 
under the old conditions it would 
have been possible for ten sales- 
men from as many wholesalers to 
walk in upon one little retailer and 
simultaneously attempt to sell him 
the identical blankets, spreads or 
draperies. 

Results were the same as if that 
absurd incident had actually hap- 
pened: The nine salesmen who 
in't get there in time to sell the 
one most desirable dealer went out 
and sold every other retailer they 
could sign up. This situation 
played right into the hands of the 
price-cutters. Profits went scurry- 
ing. Dealers who were over- 
enthusiastic for low prices, whether 
they saw a profit or not, were able 
to find producers ready to manu- 
facture for them on the same 
senseless basis. 

Making this interesting move in 

hat is known as the “home fur- 
ishings” end of the textile indus- 
try, Clarence Whitman & Sons, 
Inc., is now putting into effect a 
of selective distribution. The 
intry has been divided into a 
ted number of zones, in each 

which one—and only one— 
wholesale distributor will service 
retailers. In his respective zone, 
each distributor will be given the 
exclusive right to handle our line, 
and will handle no competing lines. 

Our present sales force will 
work with distributors in merchan- 
g and promotion efforts and 
in direct selling to important ac- 
While we have, so far, 
no definite plan of confining our 
ines to selected retailers, our dis- 
tribution will work toward that 
end in communities where it may 
seem desirable. 

Selected distributors should find 
this plan beneficial because they 
will be assured of reaping the full 
harvest of results from their pro- 
motional efforts within their ex- 
clusive zone. From our point of 
view, one enthusiastic distributor 
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‘PUNCH’S 
PRESTIGE 


PRESTIGE is a common word in 
advertising currency, but it stands 
for something hard to win and 
jealously to be guarded in busi- 
mess practice. The dictionary 
defines it as “influence arising 
from reputation.” It is another 
name for the goodwill of the 
Advertiser who has built his pro- 
duct into the consciousness of the 
buying public. Indiscriminate 
weight of advertising alone can- 
not confer it. It develops slowly 
but certainly around the adver- 
tising which pursues a clear un- 
swerving policy, which aims at 
the intelligent part of a wide- 
spread community, and which is 
found in company the world has 
learned to respect. In fulfilling 
the two last-named conditions 
“PUNCH” is of paramount 
ag to the Advertiser who 
is building up prestige. Firstly, 
because “PUNCH” circulates 
primarily amongst that section 
of the public that moulds the buy- 
ing habits of the rest. Secondly, 
because throughout the English- 
speaking world “PUNCH” is 
believed in witha long-established 
faith that extends to everything 
between its famous covers. 
Directly the advertising of your mer- 
chandise appears in “‘ PUNCH,” that 
merchandise begins to gather to itself 
prestige, toearn goodwill andconfidence 
that are the finest of all bulwarks against 
trade vicissitude, and the greatest of all 
forces for trade expansion. Can you 
afford NOT to use the tremendous 
and growing power of “PUNCH”? 








MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ‘““ PUNCH” 
tO BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
ENGLAND 
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will be more valuable than ten who 
have come to regard our line as 
just something else to distribute. 
Retailers should find it to their 
advantage to be serviced from the 
zone warehouse, for it will enable 
them to do a larger volume with 
smaller shelf stocks and thus pro- 
mote higher turnover. Selected 
distributors will, of course, carry 
complete stocks at all times. 

The story we will start telling 
retailers next month boils down to 
this convincing summary : 

(1) Selective distribution. 

(2) A new and important sell- 
ing appeal fully told on the printed 
label. 


+ + 


Winners in Art 


INNERS of awards in the 

various classes in the eleventh 
annual exhibition of advertising 
art held by the Art Directors Club 
of New York at the Art Center 
were announced at a private view 
and reception held last week. The 
exhibition, which was opened to 
the public on April 23, will con- 
tinue until May 14. A review of 
the exhibition together with illus- 
trations of the medal winning ex- 
hibits appears in the May issue of 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY. 

The following is a list of the 
awards in each section, giving the 
name of the advertiser, the adver- 
tising agency and of the artist, in 
that order: 

1. Paintings and Drawings in Color 

(a) Figures: Phoenix Hosiery Com- 
pany, J. Walter Thompson Co.. Carl 
Erickson, medal. French Line, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Leslie Saalburg; 
ternational Printing Ink Corp., The 
Blackman Co., May Mulvany, and Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., The Blackman Co., 
Pierre Brissaud, honorable mentions. 

(b) Miscellaneous: International Print 
ing Ink Corp., The Blackman Co., Buk 
Ulreich, medal. Ford Motor Co., N. W 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Leslie Saalburg; Can- 
non Mills, Inc., N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., V. Bobri, and Armstrong Cork 
Co., Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., Pierre Brissaud, honorable mentions. 
2. Posters and Car Cards 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Alerey 
Brodovitch, medal. American Legion, 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Fred Lwudekins, 
Barron Collier medal. Atlantie Refining 
Company, Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., 
Lucien Bernard, honorable mention. 
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(3) National advertising 
carry the message to millions 
women. 

(4) A thorough promotion pla: 
to lift blanket business above t 
level of price competition. 

(5) Advertising material ij 
the store, which ties the ent 
campaign together, gives consun 
ers a new reason for buying a 
assures extra volume and _ profits 

We will rest our case on thes 
five points. I have put the thi 
point first in this story, becaus« 
believe that advertising with 
dynamic, motivating sales app 
can do things and go places 
these times. 

+ 


Directors Show 


3. Black and White Illustrations (ll 
tones) 
General American Tank Car Cor 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency. B 
berly Prins, medal. Literary Dis 


W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Charles G 
Inc., You 
and Yr 


ner; Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
& Rubicam, Inc., Galbraith, 
& Rubicam, Inc., Robert Fawectt, 
orable mentions. 


4. Pen and Ink 

Collins & Aikman Corp., N. W. A 
& Son, Inc., Paul Froelich, medal. J 
Kayser & Co., Young & Rubicam, I 
Marian Wildman Powell; Cluett, P 
body & Co., Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Iuc., Ervine Metzl, and Frenct 
Line, Batten, Barton, Durstine & (Os 
born, Inc., John Atherton, honora 
mentions. 


5. Decorative Designs 

North German Lloyd, Smith, St: 
& Moore. Inc., Howard Trafton, me 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., New 
ell-Emmett Co., Ervine Metsl; Inter 
national Printing Ink Corp., The Black 
man Co., Alexey Brodovitch, and ‘I 
Cook & Son, L. D. Wertheimer ( 
Inc., V. Bobri, honorable mentions 
6. Photographs 

McCann-Erickson, Inc.. Paul ( 
bridae, Jr., medal. Johns-Manville ( 
|. Walter Thompson, John Scott 
The Ponds Extract Co., J. V 
Thompson Co., Edward J. Steichen 
orable mentions. 


The Jury of Award that made 
the selection included Alexander 
3rook, Frederick C. Kendall and 
Joseph B. Platt. The exhibitior 
is open to the public daily, except 
Sunday, from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m 
and on Tuesday and Thursday un- 
til 9 p. m. 
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Chain-Store Sales for March 


ar. Mar. % 3 Months 3 Months % 
Company 1931 Chge. 1932 1931 Chee. 


$ $ 
04,742,250 5. d ) 265,998,362 
Woolworth. 21,723,190 : 7 39,5 60,348,770 
s, Roebuck (b) , 23,452,767 ‘ 70,031,267 
er G. & B. (c) 305 5 2 5. 59,107,165 - 
1 
1 
1 
1 


~ 


At. & Pac. (a) 


1 
Send 

~snws 
SNOW 


itgomery Ward 38,045,393 49,466,336 - 
Penney Co... J 30,286,975 31,698,103 
Kresge Co... 10,383,401 28.309 009 =30,630,070 
National (d) 9,765,483 0. 352. 188 25,334,041 26,562,301 
Grant Co.. 5,566,792 5,333,766 14,898,291 13,790,968 
nal Tea (e).. 5,444,055 6,158,430 “ 16,361,037 18,805,055 - 
Kress Co. .. 5,290,334 5,259,257 14,262,185 14,146,129 
green Co. ... 3,866,806 4,499,565 12,059,512 13,097,607 
(rory Stores .. 3,584,230 3,381,447 9,570,370 9,229,918 
’. Bohack (f) 3,363,336 3,432,607 8,555,918 8,911,495 
|. Newberry Co. 2,537,179 1,982,848 6,379,421 5,447,510 
7,598,942 8,583,824 
7,484,150 8,723,546 
4,805,569 5,406,014 
5,931,154 6,244,399 
4,987,667 5,448,598 
4,159,089 4,010,131 
3,677,495 4,783,395 - 
4,167,682 4,241,591 
3,762,496 3,754,636 
3,599,780 4,302,572 
3,670,008 3,855,516 
2,976,606 ,200,593 
2,911,049 
2,686,255 
1,684,319 
1,871,729 
1,808,954 
1,199,040 
1,326,838 1,336,255 
1,209,391 1,460,487 
5 1,066,807 
351,681 
353,494 
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lville Shoe .... 1,998, 2,229,958 
ninion Stores . 1,885,675 1,907,973 
er Stores .... : y 2,028,256 
Lellan Stores... 537,13 1,464,018 
solidated Retail -461,2 1,841,290 
les Drug Stores .433, 1,447,668 
Murphy .... »430,: 1,329,134 
rstate Dept. .. 4 82 1,660,091 
ldorf. System .. ,265,9: 1,350,825 
Bryant, Inc. 1,166,867 1,495,929 - 
ner Bros. .... 1,156,008 1,143,356 
&. j 893,726 1,091,724 
690,664 725,567 

625,363 685,202 

stern Auto Sply 596,745 800,967 
Bros. 530,337 341,392 

1 & Lovett .. 437,935 456,618 
inge Buffet.. 424,361 505,665 
Frocks, Inc. 384,173 383,285 
Fishman .. 169,515 151,276 

» Stores .... 155,702 178,842 
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7 
247,812,759 280,305,255 —11.60 671,342,843 757,540,456 —11.37 


beth chain and mail-order sales. 


cs. and 13 wks. ended April 2. (f)—5 wks. and 13 wks. to April 2. 

s. and 12 wks. ended Mar. 26. (g)—4 wks. and 13 wks. ended April 2. 
cs. and 12 wks. ended Mar. 26. (h)—To March 26. 

ss. and 13 wks. ended Mar. 26. (i) —4 wks. and 13 wks. ended Mar. 26. 
ss. and 12 wks. ended Mar. 26. (j)—4 wks. and 12 wks. ended Mar. 26. 


Parson, president of the F. W. Woolworth Company, reports that there has 
, steady increase shown in trade since January. He points out that the March 
ise of 2.15 per cent compared with declines of 3.06 per cent and 6.49 per cent 
bruary and January, respectively. 


rch sales of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, expressed in tons, were 
ted as 520,198 this year, compared with 552,825 in March, 1931. This is a 
ise in quantity of merchandise sold of 32,627 tons, or 5.90 per cent. Average 

sales in March were $17,782,438, compared with $20,948,450 in 1931, a de- 
of $3,166,012. Average weekly tonnage sales were 104,040, compared with 
55 in March, 1931, a decrease of 6,525 tons. 


NuMBER OF StoRES IN OPERATION 


Enp oF MarcH Enp oF Marca 

32 1931 32 1931 

eer Grocery 85 5,094 W. T. Grant j 354 
C. Penney 463 1,454 McLellan 7 276 


Tewe Tea (Routes). . . 1,3: 1,289 S. H. Kress 2 216 


616 G. C. Murphy 166 
474 Peoples Drug 2 122 


Walgre 4 444 Neisner 76 
3 


Exchange Buffet .... 
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TOWER MAGAZINE 
READERS Want To 
Buy ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATORS 


NEXT? 


[portant to every manufacturer and distributor 0 
electric refrigerators! 


In the recent survey made by Dr. Starch of Tower Magazines 
circulation the question was asked: “What do you want « 
buy next?” Twenty-eight percent put electric refrigerato 
first on the preferred list. If you translate that twenty-eigh 
percent into terms of Tower Magazines’ wholly volunta 
circulation, 1,316,418, recent A. B. C., it becomes: 


368,596 immediate prospects located in those high prof 
urban markets where electric refrigerators are logically soldy 


* 296 women, out of 1057 Tower readers personally inter- 
viewed, said they wanted to buy an electric refrigerator next. 








"Tower 


55 FIFTH AVE! 








ributor 0 


Magazin 
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Tower Circulation 100% in 
204 Tested Key Markets 


Every copy of Tower Magazines is sold in the high profit 
market centers. Here are 67% of the worthwhile department 
stores, a powerful concentration of circulation around those 
principal dealer outlets where sales costs are lowest; profits 
are highest. 


ower Income 82519— 

is Above U. 8S. Average 

he Starch Survey estimates the Tower readers’ depression era 
income (when the dollar has a vastly increased buying power) 
as $2519—above the United States average (Starch Survey— 
Buying Power of the American Family). Tower readers 
want electric refrigerators. Tower readers have an income to 


warrant the purchase. 


17.6% of Tower Readers 
lun Their Own Homes 


A home circulation! The Starch Survey shows that 47.6% 
of Tower readers own their own homes; 52.4% rent 
homes and 99.1% of those homes are wired for electricity. 


16.2% already have automatic refrigerators and 28% more 
want them! 


The home wanting to 
uy an electric refrig- 
rator wants to buy the 

best in food products, 

odern household 
pquipment and fur- 
ishing, an automo- 
bile, personal niceties, 
good living. Tower 
ates 1/5 of a cent per 
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Forhan Tries Rotation Instead 
of Repetition 


Series in Newspapers Attempts to Ambush 
Different Temperamental Groups 


Attention of 


“Lost Tooth” 





NCE advertising was regarded 
as a hammer. You sent home 
pounding 
on a 


message by the 


You 


your 
method. 


the head 
found you were able to get 
results and you attributed 


these results to the con- 
stant pounding. 

In that day the fixed 
slogan was one of the 
commonest hammers. The 


reproduction of the pack- 
age was another hammer. 

Repetition was the first 
principle of advertising, 


but occasionally a doubt 
crept in. Could it be pos- 
sible that there was too 
much hammering on nails 
already embedded in the 
wood? Were there too 
many other nails left un- 
touched ? 

These were some of 


the thoughts that came to 
the Forhan Company while 
preparing this year’s cam- 
for Forhan’s tooth- 


concentrated 
certain nail and hit it squarely on 
innumerable times. 


view 
that 


new 
view 


one 


You 


reasoned, 


of the 
would 
pathy and approval where the 

had failed? 
Advertising prospects, so it 
fall 


same stag: 
win their s 


into a number 








Lisping through an 
EMPTY tooth space 





Don't do this 5 or 10 
years from now. Start 
war on pyorrhea today 


times it is the precautiona: 
ures started very early in Tite th that 
are Go x salvation of tee’ 

Ry ea —E. start when you 


ya is the actual 
come of Bal he aa adult teeth which 


you have it, but at middle age {: 
out of every five people are victir 
of i insidious gum infection 
't lose your teeth Take the 


isit him twice a yea 
He is a real friend. Second, pick 
out a aste t m 
than polish your teeth. — 
Toothpaste is a thoroughly 
cleanser—none a But it take 


years as a pyorrhes 
specialist, and his exclusive os 
mula cannot be obtained b: 
public except in Forhan’s 4, 
Get ahead of pyorrhea. Pre 





paign tooth sockets. Five or ten | vention is the only way. Start t 
paste. Here was a tooth- years may pass before you know | day with Forhan’s. All druggists 
paste which had been — - 
associated for many years Each Advertisement in This Campaign Is Aimed 
with one of the most at a Different Temperamental Group 


famous slogans in history 

—‘4 out of 5.” Here was a tooth- 
paste which had so emphasized 
this slogan that it had become al- 
word 


7 


contrasting temperamental group 
Some of them will be attracted | 
headlines and illustrations which 
appeal to their pride. Others m 


most synonymous with the st 
“pyorrhea” and the word “For- be drawn to the advertisement 
han’s.” Undoubtedly it had won warning. The middle-aged mi 


be made to envy the young and t 
young might be made to take a 
lesson from the middle-aged. So: 
will respond to a_ good-natured 
salutation on a page, while ot! 


many customers and many users. 
A big business had been built on 
this basis. 

The questions were: “Are there 
other people untouched by this par- 


s 


ticular association who could be will let the eye rest a little longer 
reached by other associations, other if there seems to be a bit of mys- 
approaches? Could they be sur- tery. Hence it was decided to a 
prised out of their supposed fa- bush the attention of differ 
miliarity with the product and temperamental groups within 1) 
what it stood for? Could a new _ same circulation unit. 

door be opened into the same audi- The present newspaper campa 
torium which would give them a does not by any means break «ff 
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from the time-honored association 
with pyorrhea. The text of each 
advertisement contains pertinent 
information concerning this disease 
of the gums, presenting it in many 
different lights in accordance with 
this advertising principle of rota- 
tion as distinguished from the old 
ideal of repetition. Nor is the 
subject of pyorrhea neglected in 
the headlines. Out of the wide 
variety of advertisements used, a 
certain number actually start with 
reference to pyorrhea, in recogni- 
tion of the success of this asso- 
ciation in the past. 

No longer, however, is it likely 
that a first glance at a Forhan ad- 
vertisement will cause the beholder 
to sheer off from further contact 
under the impression that the story 
is old and familiar. No longer 
will this brand familiarity prevent 
the advertiser from getting across 
new information about his product. 

It is no new principle—this semi- 
blind approach to the informative 
matter of an advertisement—but it 
is interesting to observe its appli- 
cation in the case of an advertiser 
who has attained so complete an 
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association as that which has tied 
together for years the words 
“pyorrhea” and “Forhan’s.” 

This year’s newspaper series 
might well be called “The lost 
tooth campaign.” Toothpastes have 
been advertised with a variety of 


appeals for many years. These 
have ranged all the way from 
superficial cleanliness to actual 
disease. 


It is the idea, however, that the 
strongest personal interest in teeth 
has been more or less neglected. 
People do not want to lose their 
teeth. Even the loss of one tooth 
is a tragedy in many cases. In the 
long run the mind may dwell up- 
on false teeth and the accompany- 
ing state of mind, but right in the 
foreground of most people’s lives, 
is the question of the loss of one 
or two teeth now or soon. There 
is the preliminary doubt and dis- 
tress before the event. There is 
the day of the actual extraction— 
something to which few people 
ever become resigned. And finally 
the imagination runs on to the 
period before the tooth is replaced 


—to the embarrassment, the mental 














YO 


RK 


—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 


paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers, 
and fenders, automobile and truck bodies, trucks, wall-paper, roofing- 


paper, wire cloth, pianos, clothing, cement, false teeth, etc.—AND IS 
AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 


ARI 


ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


: West 45th St.. New York 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
117 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 


58 Sutter St., San Francisco 























One of the great- 


est newspapers. 


In one of the 
richest markets. 


With one of the 

lowest milline 
rates in the 
world. 


La Prensa 


offers excep- 
tional advan- 
tages to the 
advertiser in- 
terested in for- 
eign markets. 





Unquestionably 
**South America’s Greatest 
Newspaper”’ 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


Exclusive Foreign Representatives 
Lendon JOSHUA B. POWERS,Inc. Paris 
220 East 42nd St. 


Berlin New York City Buenos Aires 
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anguish and the feeling of in- 
feriority which so often accom- 
pany any reduction in one’s free- 
dom of action socially. 

It is still the desire of this 
advertiser to tell the story of the 
dangers of pyorrhea, which fre- 
quently is the cause of lost teeth, 
but he believes also that lost teeth 
as a subject is closer to the per- 
son’s immediate consciousness than 
the disease which brings about the 
condition. The leak in the ship 
may be the important first cause 
but it is the shipwreck which is 
dramatic. 

All of the advertisements are of 
the same size—four by five inches. 
And the copy method which has 
been used has some features of 
novelty. Although there is no 
logotype, package or imprint, the 
advertisements cannot be classified 
as “reader copy” because there is 
no simulation of the newspaper 
style. The headlines are hand- 
lettered in varying forms usually 
bearing no relation to newspaper 
headline type. The result is a pe- 
culiar contrast of display and 
reading matter which is quite 
striking on the page when the 
comparatively small size of the 
advertisements is considered. 

When it came to the question of 
displaying the package, the adver- 
tiser decided that such a display 
would be quite out of the spirit of 
this campaign and interfere with 
the gaining of its objective. Brand 
display is at its best, he maintains, 
when applied to products which 
differ but little from their com- 
petitors and have no distinctive 
message to deliver. If this were 
“just another toothpaste” aiming 
merely at the cleansing of teeth, 
brute display might be the proper 
method and let victory go to the 
side with the heavier cannon. But 
it is a toothpaste with special 
claims for consideration, and these 


special claims cannot enter new 
minds unless new openings are 
provided. 


He further reasons that while 
some sales are made when the 
money passes over the counter, 
other sales are made—and perhaps 
they are even more valuable 
when a human mind becomes con- 
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verted to a product quite apart 
from the actual delivery of that 
product into the consumer’s hands. 

The company is active in a num- 
ber of advertising fields, each aim- 
ing to do a certain job on behalf 
of its product, but in this news- 
paper campaign which is now run- 
ning from coast to coast, the 
company is definitely not after 
repetitional value or name public- 
It wants to get the specific 

message in each advertise- 
ment into the minds of the par- 
ticular group to which each ad- 
yertisement is addressed. 

If one advertisement speaks in 
the headline of the physical cour- 
age necessary when teeth go, it 
does not expect all the readers of 
that paper to be attracted. When 
it speaks lightly of “counting teeth 
with others” it does not expect 
every one to be drawn into read- 
ing that particular advertisement. 
When it says that “young people 
have no monopoly” it is expected 


it will appeal to prospects in cer- | 


tain age groups only. 

In short, in this newspaper cam- 
paign the advertiser expects to get 
a large number of readers and 
prospects by adding up the various 
groups rather than by the repeti- 
tion of one appeal on one group 
only, even though that one group 
were larger than any single unit 
covered by his rotating messages. 

If larger unit space had been 
used there would always have been 
the temptation to make individual 
advertisements a little “broader” 
and thus lose the value of the spe- 
cial approach. 

These advertisements are usually 
found on pages two or three in the 
newspapers of the principal cities. 

This newspaper series is paral- 
leled by a magazine campaign 
which shares with it the theme of 
“lost teeth.” The technique em- 
ploved in magazines is quite 
different. Full pages are used in- 
variably, as a rule on the page fac- 
ing the second cover. In this me- 
dium the aim has been dignity and 
a non-commercial appearance. At 
the base of each advertisement 
there is a line of type: “Serious 
thought about teeth leads to the 
use of Forhan’s.” 
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Get this 


New Book 


Dramatize your advertising . . . give 
it modern style and selling punch! This 
interesting book, with its original 
layouts, designs, decorations, helps 
you in a thousand ways. Pays for 
itself on a single job. Saves time, 
money. Nothing else like it. To see 
it is to know its value. Price, $1.50. 


Sent on Approval 


Send today for the Champion Book 
of Decorative Material No. 2...then, 
if you feel you can do without it, 
return in a week, bill will be can- 
celled. Write your name and address 
in the margin below and mail to... 


The Champion Coated Paper Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 





Certain-teed Salesmen Carry Roofs 
on Their Backs 


Company Develops a Practical Solution to the Problem of Deal: 
Sampling of a Bulky Product 


HE Certain-teed Products Cor- 

poration has worked out a plan 
for the actual showing of samples 
in selling roofs. Sample strips 
of a shingle do not show the lay 
of the roof nor does their use per- 
mit much choice of demonstration 
of the various colors available. 
These strips and framed panels are 
not only restricted in display, but 
they are costly and cumbersome, 
as well. 

The company has felt, for some 
time, that the solution to its sam- 
pling problem rested in an adapta- 
tion of the demonstration methods 
used in the sale of wallpaper. 
Large sheets of colored photo- 
graphs seemed to be the closest 
method of adaptation, a method 
which ruled itself out of con- 
sideration because the reproductions 
failed to show up a characteristic 
that constitutes one of the prod- 
uct’s strongest selling points. This 
point best demonstrates _ itself 
through the sense of touch rather 
than the sense of sight. It con- 
sists of the particles of mineral 
coating which cover the surface 
of the shingles. 

For two years, the company has 
been working on a solution of this 
reproduction problem. The result, 
according to an official of the com- 
pany is well worth the effort, ac- 
complishing the seemingly impos- 
sible: putting roofs on the backs 
of dealers’ salesmen. 


A Solution to 
the Problem 


The answer is a large portfolio 
of large-sized reproductions of 
Certain-teed shingles, both as to 
type and coloring. First, a photo- 
graph was taken of the granules 
on a piece of plain roofing. The 
photograph was enlarged out of 
proportion to the actual product so 
as to magnify the granular con- 
struction of the mineral particles. 
Heretofore, photographs had made 
this construction look like fine 





sand instead of like ground slate 

The next step in the process was 
the plotting of dark lines to show 
the breaks which separated indi- 
vidual shingles. With this plotting 
completed, the artist then took a 
transparent color and _ sprea 
over the surface of the phot 
graph to get the general effect 
shingle coloring. He next went 
over the photograph minutely, 
oring each granular spot to bri 
out the vari-colored sparkles o 
the mineral particles. 


The Coloring 


7a 


Intensified 
After shingles have lain on a 
roof through several rains, the 


coloring becomes brighter. To get 
the effect of shingles that have 
passed through this stage of wash- 
ing, the artist, in touching up the 
particles, intensified the coloring 
He also intensified the colors t 
allow for the diminution 
quent to use of four-color process 
screens. 

The black plate is actually re- 
produced in an embossing die 
which becomes the key plate to the 
run-off. This embossed plate gives 
the finished pages the appearam 
of actual shingles, raising each 
particle of slate so that it can | 
felt as it would be in an origi: 
sample of the product. Further, 
the die plate has three levels 
convey the impression of layers 
shingles. 

The finished portfolio 
limited in size only by the largest 
four-color process plates obtain 
able. Special heavy paper has 
been used which, together with 
other special treatment, makes th 
book a costly proposition. ~ 
expenditure is regarded as wi 
the cost in the trueness of rej 
duction which has been achie' 
in the possible saving on samp! 
materials and for the increa 
number of dealer demonstrations 
which are expected. 
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Hotel Owners Adopt Code of 
Advertising Ethics 
meet specifically described evils in 


the vse of exchange advertising, the 
Hot \ssociation of New York City has 


opted a resolution recommending en- 
forcement by members of a standard of 
practice. The resolution was submitted 


yw Francis Gorman, general manager of 
the Hlotel Astor and chairman of the as- 
ciation’s committee on advertising. 

It is recommended that hotels select 
ulvertising agencies which are recognized 
y the American Newspaper Publishers 
\ssociation and the Periodical Publishers 
\ssociation; that members use only the 
exchange advertising contract form 
lopted by the American Hotel Associa- 

that exchange contracts cover 
rooms only; that upon completion of con- 
tra tear sheets be obtained from the 
weney for audit purposes, that mem- 
hers report to their local hotel association 
iny agency or publication that handles 
tising due bills in a manner detri- 
tal to the best interests of the hotel 
dustry: that regular rates should not 
he increased for accredited representa- 
tives of a newspaper or publication. 

Wherever possible, it is recommended 
that the hotel incorporate in its contract 
that the use of due bills will be limited 

amount equal to the cost of the 
a published up to the time of 
presentation of due bill for accommo- 
ations Any excess is to be paid in 
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Suggests College Papers Clear 
Fashion Trends 


“One of the most significant contribu- 
tions which the college newspaper can 
make by way of merchandising service 
is to keep a weather-eye open for style 
trends, habits, and fads starting in the 
colleges which might affect the purchas- 
ing of goods by young men.’’ So stated 


James E. Hanna. of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., recently before the Intercollegiate 
Newspaper Association of the Middle 
Atlantic States at its convention at 
Haverford College. “In the fields of 
men’s clothing and haberdashery.” he 


pointed out, “it is well recognized that 
many fashions originate in the colleges. 

“Most of the college-born fashions,” 
said Mr. Hanna, “involve a switch of 
buying habits from starched collars to 
soft collars, from pointed collars to tab 
collars, from striped cravats to plain 
colors, from single- breasted to double- 
breasted suits. It is entirely possible that 
the Intercollegiate Newspaper Association 
might create a central board to act as a 
clearing-house for gathering, organizing 
and evaluating news about fashion 
trends in the colleges which may be 
significant. 

“This sort of information, if reported 
promptly to interested manufacturers 
and advertising agencies, might be of 
vital assistance to manufacturers who 
must trim their sales to the wind that 
blows in a certain direction.” 
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Black Magic 


or 
Horse Sense? 


“How in the world did they do it?”—meaning those 
companies that have successfully breasted the tide. 


Black magic? Not on your voodoo. Horse sense? Disap- 
pointingly prosaic—but usually the explanation. 


Examples? Take May Printers’ INK MONTHLY: 


Shift with Your Shifting Market 


Total sales of prepared roofing in 1931 were 22,000,000 
squares against 40,000,000 squares in 1929. Yet, The Ruber- 
oid Company was able to increase its profits. H.C. Bonney, 
vice-president, relates how it was done. No magical formula 
—but plenty of that rare substance, common sense. 


This Plan Helped Build a $2,000,000 Volume Last Year 
Anyone who reads retail advertising knows what has happened 
to the rug market—the demoralized price situation tells its 
own story. Still, the Hightstown Rug Company is running at 
66 per cent of its peak capacity, working three shifts a day. 
C. Herbert Davison, president, outlines the three-point mer- 
chandising plan that did the trick. 


Price Is Still King 


Coupon returns for the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
increased 125 per cent in 1931 over 1930. Sales volume from 
advertising leads jumped 200 per cent. Total automobile in- 
surance sales rose 16 per cent. Bennett Moore, sales promotion 
manager, says hard-boiled, shirt-sleeve advertising did the job. 
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Wuat about Specific problems that management 
in all industries faces these days? If it’s a packaging 
problem, you’ll want to read: “How Pacxaces Have 
CHANGED IN EIGHTEEN Monts,” by C. B. Larrabee. 
If it’s a sales problem, run your eye over: “No Money 
1o Buy,” by Roy Dickinson. 


If it’s a catalog problem, don’t miss: “THis CATALOG 
Breaks ALL RuLEs oF Economy.” If it’s a matter 
of pre-determining a campaign’s effectiveness, study: 
“Tests THAT MAKE ADVERTISING More PROFITABLE.” 


If it’s a case of vividly impressing your sales arguments 
on a public that is hard to impress, be sure to read: 
“DraMatTic TRIALS THAT PouND HOME THE SALES 
ARGUMENT,” by E. B. Weiss. 


And if you have other problems—and who hasn’t?— 


you may find answers to them in: 


A Window Display Golconda in Vacant Stores 

We Stopped Falling Sales by Paying Salesmen More 
Dealer Helps That Keep Rival Merchants Happy 
How Bon Ami Checks Jobbers’ Stocks 

How 733 Advertisers Buy Printing 


Plus a half dozen other interesting and helpful articles. 
* 


All in one number—the May issue of 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


New size type—more pictures—new layouts 
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Business Books in Brief 


HE New Psychology of Selling 
and Advertising. By Henry C. 


Link. Foreword by John Broadus 
Watson. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) A new and intensely prac- 


tical discussion of a subject which 
even yet has not emerged entirely 
from the classroom. Dr. Link has 
a compact style and a pleasing 
habit of digging for facts rather 
than theories. The result is one 
of the most usable, understandable 
and helpful books on a subject that 
is not at all abstruse when applied 
to actual business conditions. Fhe 
chapters on testing advertisements, 
the qualities of salesmanship and 
fashion behavior are particularly 
interesting. 


* * 
Modern Business Letters. By 
Cay Vernon. (George Sully & 
Co., Inc.) This book contains an 


excellent selection of model letters 
dealing with almost every situation 
which will arise before the busi- 
ness correspondent. They are pub- 


lished without textual comments 
and the result is a_ stimulating 
group of letters which should 


serve as an excellent reference 


work, 
* * * 

Business Looks at the Unfore- 
seen. By Wallace Brett Donham. 
(Whittlesey House.) Dean Don- 
ham’s “Business Adrift” was de- 
servedly one of the most popular 
and thoroughly read business books 
of the last two years. His latest 
book is, in a sense, a sequel to the 
earlier work since the author uses 
the principles brought out in that 
book to survey current problems. 
Dean Donham believes “that we 
should set up a general thinking 
body, an economic general staff, 
with no control or espionage 
power, including men chosen by 
representatives of the Government, 
of business, and of labor.” Such 
a body should not have the fea- 
tures of control advocated by the 
supporters of an economic plan 
board, but should make a close 
study of current problems and pre- 
dict, so far as is humanly possible, 
future business trends. The author 
advances an interesting theory of 














adjustment which he feels is necded 


as much PL is the theory oj 
foresight advanced in “Business 
Adrift.” Particularly interesting is 
his brief but searching analysis of 
current economic plans. The pres- 
ent work is in many respects fulh 
as interesting as the author's 
“Business Adrift” and should he 
read by all who found that book 
interesting and stimulating. 
‘i. = 


Economics of Food Consump. 
tion. By Edith Hawley. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc.) In her 
introduction Dr. Hawley points out 
that theories of economics have 
been built largely around the phe- 
nomena of supply and demand and 
their influence on price. While a 
study of demand is primarily one 
of consumption, not much is know: 
of the actual consumption habits of 
consumers or of the factors that 
are responsible for molding or 
changing such habits. Her book is 
a thorough study of these habits 
and her findings should be of in- 
estimable value to any advertiser 
distributing through the food in- 
dustry. 

. . + 

Marketing 
ucts in the United States. By 
Fred E. Clark and L. D. H. Weld. 
(The Macmillan Company.) Here 
is one of the first thorough studies 
of what is probably the most com- 
plicated marketing mechanism in 
our country. Dr. Clark and Dr 
Weld have gone back to the very 
basis of agricultural marketing and 
have traced the sale of foodstuff 
along the many tortuous channels 
through which various foods must 
pass before they eventually reach 
the consumer. This is a book not 
only for present study but for 
future reference. It immediately 
jumps to the front rank of books 
on agricultural marketing and 
should serve for a number of years 
as a standard reference work. 

* * 


The Road to Good Advertising. 
3y Kenneth Collins. (Greenberg, 
Publisher, Inc.) This is primarily a 
study of retail advertising as seen 
through the eyes of the executive 
vice-president and publicity director 
of R. H. Macy & Co. Mr. Collins 
is an interesting writer and /us 
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ories have the happy quality of 
ing worked out in practice. All 
those advertisers who have been 
mulated by Mr. Collins’ talks 
il probably find plenty to interest 


them in his book. 
* + * 


“2S 


= 


\ Primer of Money. By Don- 
| B. Woodward and Marc A. 
se. (Whittlesey House.) While 
few of us have as much of it as we 
uld like, money is the most com- 
monly used commodity and prob- 
ly the most misunderstood. “A 
’rimer of Money” is one of the 
mplest and yet one of the clearest 
discussions of a complicated sub- 
t that has been published in 
se difficult times. It deserves a 
le reading. 
* * * 

Jobs, Machines and Capitalism. 
Arthur Dahlberg. (The Mac- 
illan Company. ) 


=f 


Investing in Wages. y Elmer 
L. Deane and Henry Kittredge 
Norton. (The Macmillan Com- 


pa vy.) 

\ Basis for Stability. By 
amuel Crowther, in collaboration 
with twenty-one business leaders 
(Little, Brown & Company. ) 

Is Capitalism Doomed? By 


y 


Lawrence Dennis. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 

Machine Made Leisure. By 
Paul T. Frankl. (Harper & 


Brothers.) 


The one industry which seems to 
have shown a pleasing rise in pro- 
ductivity during the last two years 
is that of producing books which 
tell what is wrong with our present 
system and how the wrongs can be 
corrected. Here we have five 
hooks, all expressing the very com- 
mon discontent with the current 
situation and all offering different 
solutions. 

Ur. Dahlberg’s principal thesis is 
that by statute we should shorten 
the number of hours which labor 
should be employed and thus ab- 
sor the surplus man power. His 
arguments are convincing and his 
suggestions are stimulating. 

Ir. Deane and Mr. Norton pre- 
sent_ a plan to create a system 
whereby unemployment will be 
eliminated insofar as possible by 
the pooling of labor reserves. 
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Under their plan. all individuals 
willing and capable of working 
would be employed at all times on 
as nearly an equal basis as pos- 
sible. Their plan is highly interest- 
ing but also highly complicated and 
calls for an unusual amount of 
mechanism which is not present in 
our current structure. 

Mr. Crowther’s book will stand 
and fall by the value of the 
suggestions of his collaborators, 
among whom are Henry Ford, 

C. Penney, Howard Heinz, 
My ron C. Taylor, Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr. Richard F. Whitney and 
others. On the jacket the pub- 
lishers announce that no one of 
these individuals proposes an eco- 
nomic cure-all. The book would 
be more interesting and perhaps 
more valuable if at least one of 
them did have some kind of cure- 
all. The impression left upon the 
reader at the finish is almost en- 
tirely negative and is slightly like 
that that would have been left with 
him had he spent a pleasant after- 
noon talking with a group of busi- 
ness men who dealt largely in 
generalities and were guarded in 
their talk. 

Mr. Dennis’ book is a forceful 
discussion of many complicated 
problems and the answer he makes 
to the question brought up in his 
title is that capitalism is not 
doomed if it puts its house in 
order. He is particularly effective 
in his studies of the relation of 
foreign business and finance to our 
own. 

Perhaps Mr. Frankl’s book does 
not belong with the four just men- 
tioued but in many ways it is the 
most interesting and most search- 
ing of the group. The way out of 
current difficulties will not be 
found, probably, through the use of 
any of the plans now being sug- 
gested and many of the problems 
that were present in 1929 will be 
just as present at the end of the 
depression. Therefore, Mr. Frankl’s 
discussion from the aesthetic point 
of view of the problem of the 
utilization of leisure which is made 
increasingly serious by the more 
extensive use of machinery will 
probably be of more value five 
vears hence than much of the ma- 
terial in the other hooks. 
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Defense Charles M. 
and Schwab remarked 
Attack the other day that 


this depression 
might last several more years. And 
as for rich men, there were no 
longer such persons. 

Mr. Schwab is obviously on the 
defensive just as is every other per- 
son and every business in the 
country. 

Things have changed so mightily 
during the last two years that 
many business men have at best 
only a partial conception of what 
is going on. Blow has been piled 
upon blow to an extent that has 
dulled their sensibilities. Some of 
them indeed are now waging a de- 
fensive fight that is directed almost 


wholly by their subconscious 
minds; they are stunned and grop- 
ing. 


But everybody is on the defen- 
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sive. Make no mistake about that. 
Every man and woman who has a 
job stands guard over it, figur- 
atively speaking, with a loaded 
shotgun. Or at least he should. 
Regardless of his efficiency he must 
be everlastingly on the alert ; some- 
body more efficient may be in com- 
petition with him. And business, 
particularly in these days, is a 
force without sentiment or heart 
throbs; it is the most exacting and 
jealous taskmaster in the world; it 
is judicially cruel even as it is 
sternly just. 

Likewise every commercial enter- 
prise which gives jobs to these men 
and these women (and we except 
none) is in a sense standing with 
its back to the wall; it is fighting 
either for existence or continued 
leadership. 

The challenge is universal. No 
person, no business, no institution 
is immune. A new economic era is 
here wherein the fight has got back 
to the barest aboriginal funda- 
mentals. Things now are as dif- 
ferent from those of 1929 as if 
1929 had been in another century. 

Take it or leave it, like it or no, 
these are the facts. 

And a jolt like the one ad- 
ministered by Mr. Schwab—al- 
though he, of course, exaggerated 
a bit—is serviceable in that it may 
help people to visualize the situa- 
tion from the right perspective. 

What are we all going to do 
about it? 

What, to narrow the question 
down, is advertising going to do 
about it? 

And is advertising, which is ad- 
mittedly the great force behind 
merchandising, going to be equal to 
its share of the task of rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction? 

In approaching these vital ques- 
tions, there are two radically dif- 
ferent schools of thought. One is 
destructive or at least negative. It 
has advertising under the micro- 
scope to detect its alleged flaws or 
faults—or on the operating table 
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trying to carve out or chop away 
those faults. 

Advertising, we are told, has 
been so misused and maltreated 
that it has degenerated into a 
racket. Advertisers are a bunch of 
liars with only an occasional fair- 
haired boy on whom the wings 
have just started to sprout. Space 
costs too much; what on earth are 
the publishers doing with all their 
ill-gotten wealth anyway? Adver- 
tising agencies are robbers’ roosts ; 
who could possibly earn 15 per 
cent of an appropriation? 

The whole anvil chorus reminds 
us of a lot of garrulous old women 
of both sexes gabbling away a 
girl’s reputation. 

This may be done without malice 
aforethought. Sometimes it is the 
more or less honest reflex action of 
many on the defensive who are 
frenziedly trying to get on solid 
ground once more. 

But where these people, some of 
them well-meaning, make their 
fatal mistake is in trying to fix 
advertising. 

They should use it. 

This, strange as it may seem and 
glorious to relate, is what many ad- 
vertisers in these United States of 
America are doing in this year 
1932 which seems to have so little 
promise—some of them making 
more money than ever before and 
consolidating their positions more 
strongly. 

Throughout the forty-four years 
of its history, Printers’ INK has 
fought for advertising and helped 
develop it as a constructive force. 
We have recognized its faults 
(what is there in this world that is 
perfect?) and helped correct them. 
But all this time we have looked 
upon advertising in its funda- 
mentals as being impeccably sound. 

In our editorial presentations we 
have used case studies as showing 
correct and profitable advertising 
procedure. 

We have told more good than 
bad simply and solely because there 
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was more good than bad to tell. 

As a result, more than once we 
have had the epithet “advertising 
apologist” thrown in our face. 

Well, let that go. Who cares? 
And what difference does it make 
anyway? 

The point of the argument is that 
during these recent times of stress, 
the same as in the past, we have 
been making it our business to 
search out and to present to our 
readers the truly told stories of 
those who in this critical period are 
using advertising rather than nag- 
ging at it or picking flaws in it. 

For the last four or five months 
these stories have been appearing 
in Printers’ Ink. And they tell 
an eloquent story of the essential 
soundness of advertising in good 
times as well as bad. They reveal 
in a striking manner the underlying 
solidity of American business and 
the resourcefulness and courage of 
American business men. 

To these organizations sharp, 
direct and aggressive attack seems 
to be the best strategy when one 
is on the defensive. 

Here are a few of the many: 

The Coca-Cola Company — in- 
creased its advertising and hit a 
new peak in earnings for the 
eighth consecutive year. 

General Baking Company—re- 
ported profits of only 6.3 per cent 
below 1930, the slack being taken 
up by a_ $1,000,000 advertising 
campaign to introduce an improved 
product. 

Bon Ami Company—an increased 
advertising appropriation brings in 
1931 a net profit of $1,272,776. 

General Foods Corporation— 
among other things introduces a 
new product, Grape-Nuts Flakes 
which it calls “one of the greatest 
testimonials to the power of ad- 
vertising that we have experi- 
enced.” 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc.—invested 
more money in advertising in 1931 
than in 1930 and made more money 
than in any previous year of its 
history. 

Lehn & Fink Products Company— 
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sales have shown a decided im- 
provement over the first two 


months of this year. 

National Biscuit Company—an- 
nounces policy of continually 
bringing’ out new products and ad- 
vertising “steadily and generously.” 

International Products Corpora- 
tion—opens forty markets for a 
new item at an advertising cost of 
only $75,000. 

Bristol-Myers Company—has in- 
creased its advertising program 
each year since 1921; more busi- 
ness last year than in 1930. 

Hewes & Potter, Inc.—intro- 
duces quality product in bad year 
and opens 3,000 new accounts in 
sixty days. 

General Cigar Company, Inc.— 
puts on great advertising cam- 
paign and sells more White Owl 
cigars in five months than during 
the whole year of 1930. 

The Insulite Company—aggres- 
sive advertising program increases 
sales and makes sales costs drop 
more than $100,000. 

Berth Robert-Gross, Inc.—most 
extended advertising campaign in 
its history helps increase dollar 
sales of semi-finished dresses by 
mail 32% per cent. 

Northam Warren Corporation 
attributes increased sales volume to 
advertising, better packaging, new 
products, aggressive merchandising. 

Chatham Manufacturing Com- 
pany—tells consumers about the 
product through consistently in- 
creasing advertising and sets a new 
high record in dollar sales 

United States Tobacco Company 
—decided that 1931 was the time to 
start advertising its 10-cent Model 
smoking tobacco; shows increased 
earnings. 

Regal Shoe Company—beats de- 
pression by expanding output and 
outlets. 

Copeland Products, Inc.—with 
largest advertising program in its 
history it trebles previous record 
earnings in selling electric re- 
frigerators. 

Every business, as we have pre- 
viously said, is on the defensive. 
Upon what it does during the com- 
ing few months may depend 
whether it lives or dies, 
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It is a national emergency which 
no one man and no one business can 
solve alone; we must all work to- 
gether for the common good. 

These case studies of businesses 
that are attaining eminent and 1o- 
table successes through the vigorous 
and intelligent use of advertising, 
through the introduction of new 
products and through their general 
adaptation to conditions as they are 
represent in part Printers’ Inx’s 
contribution to the common fund 
of information and inspiration 

And there are other sim 
stories to be told. 

Business is not licked; it is fig 
ing coolly and intelligently 
profitably. 

Those who are desperately gro; 
ing around for something new 
might well take heed. 


= 


4 


Chicago Purchasing Agent 
Elect 

Harry J. Reefe, Independent P 
matic Tool Company, has been elk 
president of the Purchasing Agents 
sociation of Chicago. Other officers 
First vice-president, E. L. Van Vechter 
United Air Lines; second vice-pr 
dent, S. F. Proctor, Mercury M 
facturing Company; national dire 
W. H. Hallstein, Ilg Electric Vent 
ing Company; secretary, F. J. Heas 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, and tr 
urer, W kK McClure, Wilson-] 


( ompany. 


T. A. Hodgdon with Packag 


Paper Company 
Theodore A. Hodgdon, for six 
issistant advertising manager of 
[Indian Motocycle Company, Springf 
Mass., has joined the sales departr 
of the Package Paper Company, Hol 
Mass. 


W. K. Downing, Advertising 
Manager, Dow Drug 
W. K. Downing, at one time wit! 
Moreland Advertising Agency, Ci 
nati, has been appointed advertising 
manager of The Dow Drug Compan 
that city. He will take up his new 
ties on May 


Don McCrea Opens Own 
Studio 


Don McCrea, until recently ar 
rector of Henri. Hurst & McD 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency 


established a free-lance art studio 
East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
40° EAST 341TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


A MARGIN of man-power, 
| somewhat beyond produc- 
| tion needs, is regularly 
maintained by this agency. 
That is one reason why 
we can render service 


| with extra thoroughness. 


Moreover, the policy of 

“creative reserves’’ means 
that normal growth in 

clientele is readily ab- 

sorbed by a staff trained 


in advance. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 



































Protecting 
Unpatentable 
Ideas 


AMERICAN MARKETING AND 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
StamForp, Conn. 

Editor of Printers’ InK: 

About six months ago, an issue of 
Printers’ INK carried a form contract 
designed to protect the originator of an 
idea. 

This was a rather lengthy and de- 
tailed diagram and had been proven air- 
tight in at least one case. If you can 
identify the article we have in mind by 
this vague description, we would appre- 
ciate, very much, indeed, if you can 
refer us to the issue in which it ap- 
peared. 

AMERICAN MARKETING AND 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE. 


these days when ideas are 
moving merchandise and when 
ideas are being sought this question 
of protecting them comes up regu- 
larly. The originator of a selling 
idea wants protection. 

The article describing a method 
for protecting ideas which are not 
patentable appeared on page 116, 
December 4, 1930 issue of PrINT- 
ERS’ INK. The plan suggested will 
not cover all situations. The steps 
outlined, however, are flexible 
enough so that they may be adopted 
to meet the requirements of most 
situations that may arise—[Ed. 
PrinTeRS’ INK. 


D. M. Pierce Named Receiver 
for Wallace 


Dante M. Pierce, publisher of the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, has 
heen appointed receiver for the Wallace 
Publishing Company, Des Moines, pub- 
lisher of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. Mr. Pierce is president of 
the James M. Pierce Corporation, which 
filed a receivership petition against the 
company last week. His appointment 
was made at the request of the defendant 
company. 


New Account to Wilson & 
Bristol 


The Chipman Chemical Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J., has appointed 
Wilson & Bristol, Inc., New York, to di- 
rect the advertising of Cubor, an agri- 
cultural insecticide. Farm papers are 
being used. 

The advertising of Atlacide Weed 
Killer, made by the Chipman company, 
is also being handled by ilson & Bris- 
tol. Farm papers and magazines are 
being used. 
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Federation to Discuss Trade 


Protection in Small Towns 

Plans for the extension of the pr 
gram of Better Business Bureaus to ir 
clude adequate safeguards for smal! com. 
munities as well as for large cities wi 
be discussed at the twenty-eighth annual 
convention of the Advertising Federation 
of America to be held at New York 
June 19 to 23. An entire departmental 
session of the convention will be given 
over to the discussion of this subject, 
to be sponsored by the Affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus. 

Managers and directors of local Better 
Business Bureaus will take part in the 
discussion. The national organization 
plans to extend its services without 
charge in cities, towns and villages where 


the raising of funds to finance local 
Better Business Bureaus is impossible 
The key co-operating unit in each oj 


these communities will be the advertising 
club. 


Chicago Better Business 


Bureau Elects 

Charles W. McDowell, who recent 
retired as president of the Armour Fer- 
tilizer Works, has been elected president 
of the Chicago Better Business to 
Walter Gregory, managing director, 
Palmer House, and E. H. Powell, treas- 
urer, Sears, Roebuck & Company, have 
been elected vice-presidents. 

Nard Castle, vice-president, Central 
Republic Bank & Trust Company, is the 
new treasurer. Flint Grinnell, general 
manager of the Bureau, continues as 
secretary. 


Detroit Club Elections 

The following officers have been elected 
by the Adcraft Club of Detroit: First 
vice-president, Austin F. Bement, pres- 
ident of Austin F. Bement, Inc.; secor 
vice-president, William M. Brown, W. M. 
Brown Advertising Agency; secretary 
Maurice J. Caplan, president of the 
Metropolitan Motion Picture Company, 
and treasurer, Herbert Ponting, ¢ 
manager of the Detroit News. 

John B. Gaughen, who was 
president of the club last year for a 
two-year term, will begin his second 
year of service. Harold M. Hastings 
continues as secretary-manager. 


G. H. Durston with 
Mears Agency 


Gilbert H. Durston, formerly acvertis- 
ing manager of the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, and, more recently, with Louis 
H. Frohman, New York, now Lyddon 
Hanford & Frohman, has joined Morti- 
mer W. Mears, Inc., St. Louis, as vice 
president in charge of sales. 











Appoints Reach Agency 
Hygrolit, Inc., Kearny, N. J., textile 
conditioning machinery, has appointed 
Chas. Dallas Reach, Newark, N. J., a¢- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Textile publications are being 
us 
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A Glimpse 
at —Tomorrow’s 
Illustrations 


OBODY knows what illustra- 
1‘ tions will be featured in the 
advertising pages of tomorrow, 
but, in the opinion of Gordon C. 
Aymar, art director of The Black- 
man Company, New York adver- 
tising agency, trends of the pres- 
ent offer a fair indication of what 
these illustrations ought to be. 
There ought to be, he ventured to 
prophesy at a joint meeting of 
trade groups of the Advertising 
Club of New York, less duplica- 
tion of type of illustration, with 
more variance of style instead of 
repetition of one style for many 
products. 

“There ought also to be less 
dramatizing of manufacturers’ 
squabbles with other manufac- 
turers,” Mr. Aymar said. He re- 
ferred to the days when manufac- 
turers insisted upon playing up 
pictures of factories. When it was 
made clear that the public was not 
interested in factories, this method 
of illustration gave way to sub- 
jects which interested the public. 
With the same wholesome result 


Mr. Aymar contends “some day, 
somebody is going to tell the 
manufacturer that his internal 


squabbles within the industry are 
not as thrilling to the average 
reader as he thinks they are.” 

While Mr. Aymar confessed 
that he could not tell what trend 
illustrations would take, he could 
more definitely describe what 
would not be used. “It is not go- 
ing to be balloons,” he said, and 
recalled that in one magazine, re- 
cently, he counted seven balloon 
illustrations. “If that pace is kept 
up, popular use of balloons will 
not continue,” he stated. With bal- 
loons advertising every type of 
product, he explained, it makes it 
very difficult for readers to deter- 
mine whose advertisements are 
being read. 

The meeting was also addressed 





by Charles A. Gross, president of 
the Trichromatic Engraving Com- 
pany, who discussed some of the 
problems of reproducing processes. 
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Mr. Robertson Sets Us 
Straight 


T. Rosertson ComMPany 
Syracuse, N. 


Editor Printers’ INK: 

Mr. Howe’s article on Bon Ami’s suc- 
cess in your issue of March 31 was de- 
cidedly interesting. 

owever, we would appreciate your 
correcting the statement “in 1896 The 
J. T. Robertson Company was sold to 
Childs & Childs.” The J. T. Robertson 
Company was never sold. Bon Ami was 
one of the products of our company and 
Bon Ami was sold in 1896 to Childs & 
Childs which later became the Bon Ami 
Company. 

The J. T. Robertson Company has 
been established since 1885 and has its 
main plant in Syracuse, N. Y., and has 
enjoyed an increased business year after 
year for the past forty-seven years. 

. F. Rosertson, 
President. 


Appoint G. Allen Reeder 


G. Allen Reeder, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed to direct the foreign ad- 
vertising of Solon Palmer. An adver- 
tising campaign is being planned to 
feature Solon Palmer’s Brilliantine in 
the Far East. 

The Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation 
has appointed the Reeder agency to direct 
its advertising in South America. News- 
a, magazines and direct mail will 

us 


To Publish “The Travel-Log” 


The Travel-Log is a new monthly 
magazine which the Tourist Publishing 
Company, 506 Broadway, New York, 
will introduce with the May issue. It 
will be distributed to passengers on in- 
terstate motor coaches operating out of 
New. York. S. J. Simon is president of 
the company. 


Death of S. H. Bloom 


Samuel H. Bloom, who was active in 
the advertising representative business at 
Chicago for nearly forty years, died at 
that city recently. For a number of 
years he had been Middle Western rep- 
resentative of Pacific Drug Review. 
Mr. Bloom also was long engaged in the 
representation of religious publications. 


Tue J. 


Appoints Providence Agency 


The Waite, Thresher Corporation, 
Providence, R. I., manufacturing jeweler, 
has appointed Danielson & Son, adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct the 
advertising of its Victoriana_ style 
jewelry. 


New Cleveland Business 


Fred N. Bebout and Floyd M. Downs 
have organized a printing business at 
Cleveland under the name of Bebout & 
Downs. Alfred Cummings is associated 
with the new business as a member of 
the creative staff. 









The Little 








Schoolmaster’s 








Classroom 


CAs WEEKS, president of the 
Armand Company, fired all his 
salesmen in order to hire them 
back as merchandisers, according to 
an article in Drug Trade News. 

He called three of his salesmen 
into his office and asked them 
what they knew about Symphonie 
Face Powder. He found that they 
were weak in their ability to tell 
him much about the product al- 
though they had received a num- 
ber of bulletins, broadsides and 
other educational matter. 

After thinking over the matter 
he fired the salesmen with the pro 
viso that he would rehire them if, 
after three days’ study in the plant, 
they could sell him and others in 
the plant on any reason why he, 
if he were a woman, should buy 
Symphonie. 

Three days later the salesmen 
came back and put up such an ex- 


cellent sales story that they were 
rehired. 
Mr. Weeks then decided to try 


the same plan on all of his sales- 
men and found out that they all 
needed firing and rehiring on the 
same basis. 

In a day when there is so much 
firing for unreasonable causes, it 
seems to the Schoolmaster that Mr. 
Weeks has hit upon an excellent 
scheme. 

There are probably a number of 
manufacturers in the country who 
could profitably call their salesmen 
in from the road, fire them, give 
them intensive courses in merchan- 
dising and then rehire them. not as 
salesmen, but as merchandisers 

” 


A page in a recent issue of the 
“Durez Molder,” house magazine 
of the General Plastics Company, 
seems to the Schoolmaster to offer 
an excellent model for other house 
magazines. 

On the page are the pictures of 
five people, four men and one wo- 


man from five different depart- 
ments; sales, accounting, shipping 
and delivery, laboratory control, 


and paint laboratory. In the middle 
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of the page is a paragraph headed 


“In Appreciation.” It says: 
“Depressions are tough. Business 
is harder to get and there’s less of 
it. Price levels tumble—a fine thing 
for milk, bread and movies—but 
hard when it hits our pay-checks 
and affects quotations on molding 
jobs. In this, we all have one thing 
in common — less profits — for we 


are all a part of this cycle of 
nomic conditions that the statisti 
cians talk about: The part you 
in this cycle we appreciate, { 
makes our jobs. The Durez 
ployees thank you for having kept 
the wheels turning. 

Plenty of manufacturers 
feeding their employees with com- 
plaints. Complaints, no matter how 
much they are justified, don’t buil 
morale. The Durez scheme would 
seem to be much better. It 
credit where credit is due an 
Schoolmaster is certain that at 
least five employees of General 
Plastics are putting just a 
more into their work than ever 
before. 


‘ 
1 +} 
1 th 


* * * 


Re ferring to the recent article in 
Printers’ INK concerning the p 
and cons of sending direct mail 
from the home office of the com- 
pany or from the stores of dealers, 
Class Member O. C. Dahlman of 
the National Equipment Corpora- 
tion says: 

“It has been our experience that 


ros 


when we ask our dealers to make 
a direct mailing from their offices 
we can be sure that only a very 


small fraction of the pieces of liter- 
ature sent to our dealers will find 
their way into the mail. 


“In our own direct-mail work, 
which consists very largely of 
broadside mailings, containing a re- 
turn postcard, we are often sub- 


jected to criticism by our dealer 
for having the return cards ad- 
dressed to us rather than to the 
individual dealers. 

“Our mailing is so arranged that 
the postcard could very easily lx 


returned to the agent rather ‘hat 
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FORMERLY 
ART DIRECTOR 


OF CHARM MAGAZINE 
NOW AVAILABLE AS 
ART DIRECTOR 
OF EITHER ANOTHER 
PUBLICATION OR AS 
ART DIRECTOR 
OF A NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
INTERVIEW GLADLY 
ARRANGED. WRITE 
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THINGS FOR 
THE GARDEN 


—are now sold by many lumber and 
building material dealers. This includes 
garden furniture, flagstone, rock-garden 
materials, garden pottery, fencing, fer- 
tilizer, seeds and tools. And, speaking 
of tools, hardware of all kinds is now 
found in the many retail lumber -— 
building material stores. Ask us 
tell you more about the 1932 dealer an 
how you can contact him economically 
through— 


Building 
SUPPLY NEWS 


AND BUILDING MATERIAL MERCHANT 
Sixteenth Year CHICAGO 
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ourselves. We have usually felt jt 
better to have the card come back 
to us for the following reasons: 

“1. It gives us a better check on 
the particular mailing piece and its 
effectiveness, through the returns 
actually received by us. We have 
found that our representatives al- 
most never report either the nun- 
ber of returns or the individual 
postcards to us; consequently 
whenever we make a mailing with 
the card returned to the agent, we 
never receive a direct reaction to 
that particular piece. 

“2. The cards being returned to 
us give us a much better check on 
our own mailing list. 

“3. In general cards returned to 
us give us a better control of the 
entire campaign than if the cards 
were returned to our agents, al- 
lowing a more systematic follow- 
up.” 

* * * 

The title on the portfolio out- 
lining the spring campaign of Elec- 
trolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc., for 
gas companies and dealers, looks as 
good to the Schoolmaster’s eye as 
the greening grass and the budding 
trees. It’s a spring poem—‘“Find 
the Buyer” is the heading and the 
refrain. 

These four short paragraphs 
from the first page tell the story of 
this spring stimulant : 


Our job is to “Find the Buyer” 
and the Electrolux Sales Office and 
their district engineers are going to 
do everything possible to help, 
it is up to the distributor to d 


part by organizing his sales force 
and following a set sales plat 
We can do a great deal to make 


the salesman’s road easier, make 
warmer door-knobs by putting the 
prospect in a receptive mood, but 
after all, the actual sales are made 
by personal calls and sales presen- 
tations. The distributor who is going 
to get his share of the automatic re- 
frigerators that will be sold this 
year must use sales methods that 
not only train the salesman but 
actually help him get acquainted 
with the prospect. 

This portfolio gives you a com 
plete and concentrated plan that 
begins with sales education, then 
carries right through with a plan t 
stimulate the salesman’s interest— 
then a colorful two-piece direct 
mail campaign to the prospect t 
break down sales resistance and 
winds up with the closing of the 
sale or Finding the Buyer with the 
Electrolux Manual. 
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“The Electrolux Sales Manual,” 
says the portfolio, “is the real am- 
munition that will help the sales- 
man close the sale.” Closing the 
sale is certainly important in these 
days when so many salesmen are 
running around with the story, 
“I'm not here to sell you anything ; 
I just want to tell you about our 
new model.” That title, “Find 
the Buyer,” doesn’t mean merely 
finding the prospect. 

Ss = 


“Popular Stories for Girls” and 

“Popular Stories for Boys” are 
two omnibus volumes issued by 
Cupples & Leon Company, pub- 
lisher of children’s books. Inci- 
dentally, they are examples of an 
ingenious sampling scheme based 
on a sample that the consumer 
buys. 

Each of the volumes contains 
four separate books, each book 
taken from a_ different series. 
For instance, “Popular Stories 
for Girls” has books from the 
Ruth Fielding, Peggy Lee, Billie 
Bradley and the Lingernots series. 
At the end of the individual books 
included in the omnibus volume is 
a page advertisement for the entire 
series and a little note for the 
reader. 

Here is a sample note: 

“Dear Reader : 

“We sincerely trust that you have 
enjoyed reading the first volume of 
the Ruth Fielding series. You will 
find Ruth Fielding a very inter- 
esting character in other books. 
See the following page for other 
titles in the Ruth Fielding series.” 

Each volume sells for $1, al- 
though the books included, if 
bought individually, would cost 
$2.00. Also each individual book 
is the first of its particular series. 
Thus the consumer saves a dollar 
but the company gets excellent 
value because the chances are al- 
most entirely with it that the 
juvenile reader will become at- 
tached to at least one of the series. 

* . - 


The Schoolmaster is always in- 
terested in letters that bring a high 
tate of return. The following let- 
ter, signed by the president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and sent to delinquent 
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How to Advertise 


in Hard Times 


= 


> apTESTED 
METHODS 
i fy Some Coeens 


25% to 150% More Profits 

Says Bernard Lichtenberg, Chairman, 
Ass’n of Nat’l Advertisers: “Book con- 
tains facts every advertiser should know 
to survive present-day competition. Sales 
check-ups indicate these methods increase 
profits from advertising 25% to 150%.” 


What Bruce Barton Says 

In foreword, Bruce Barton recom- 
mends book to “Everybody interested in 
Advertising—producers of goods, copy 
writers, publishers, teachers, students.” 


Read It 10 Days Free 


This new book by John Caples of Batten, 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn is just off the 

Contains 38 illustrations. Tells results 

of $6,000,000 spent in testing advertising. 

Tells what appeals, headlines, copy, illustra- 
tions and publications sell most goods. 

Tear out this ad. 
business connection 
Harper & Brothers, 
St., New York. 
Within 10 days remit 











Write name, address, 
. Mail to 

. 49 E. 33rd 
will be sent postpaid. 
$3.50 or return book. 











Sales Engineer 


Manufacturer in Philadelphia area 
with national distribution through 
wholesale trade can use a man of 
exceptionally broad and diversified 
sales experience. 


The man we engage will partici- 
pate in the formulation of sales 
plans and policies and will be con- 
sulted by executives of the com- 
pany. He may be called upon to 
do research work in the field. 


He must have a sufficient back- 
ground of experience and achieve- 
ment to lend undisputed weight to 
his utterances. 


He will—in his first letter—give 
us—in confidence—all facts which 
will enable us to determine whether 
an interview is likely to prove 
resultful. 


Address “G,”’ Box 23, 
Printers’ Ink 
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$15,000 


Sales-Merchandising 
Executive available 


Now vice-president of well known 
corporation distributing to grocery, 
drug and confectionery trades. 


A leader—with constructive ideas— 
domestic and export marketing ex- 
perience—ability. 


Correspondence will be treated 
contidence. Address 


**D,°? Box 22, Printers’ Ink 


“That Thousandth of an Inch 
2 ’ 
Between Success and Failure 
Sases on one simple but elemental ad 
justment 
999 advertising failures did not under- 
stand. The thousandth man did. . . and 
he towers as a consequence. 
Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 


ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 

ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
Do you wish to increase your income? Is your 
present association congenial? If you are a 
high-type man handling New England accounts 
and you can be depended upon for a small 
mount of immediate business it will be to 
your advantage to correspond with me. An 
exceptional opportunity awaits an energetic, 
capable man All this staff have read this 
ad Reply in confidence. H,.” Box 24, 
Printers’ In 


Offic ice Space:— Wh beer, _ 


tising Headquarters than in the building 


that is the home of Printers’ Ink, 185 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C., corner of 34th 
Street. Large and small units at prices 


that even a hard-headed advertising execu 
tive will concede to be most reasonable 
Managing Agent 
MALCOLM E. SMITH, INC. 
On Premises Tel. AShland 4-6360 


BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
ten or more copies is $1.25, post- 
paid, and the Monthly holding nine 
copies $2.00, postpaid. These binders 
are an attractive addition to any desk 
or library. 
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premium deposits, we are inter¢ 
in the specific causes. 
our records you recently cease 
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reducing 


life 
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Apr. 28 


Accordit 
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amount 


your insurance estate and the 


mate payments to be made to 


or to your family. 


“Will 
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action ? 
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changed as to make it 
or difficult for you to continu 
Do you feel that the 
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Sincerely yours, 
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similar 
“To. 


our policyholders 
insurance, 
you can tell us your own parti 
lar circumstances in a few 
back of this letter. It 
help us to help you and other 
circumstances. 


we 


James Lee Loom 
Presi 


We believe we may be 
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to make suggestions which will 
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insurance upon w 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Wanted—Live Trade Paper Advertis- 
ing Representative, commission basis, 





n Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. Address reply 
Box 317, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING 
@ DRAWINGS $3.50 
sh with order. A price in tune 
th the times. Three inches square 


. not stock drawings, but drawn to 
ir order of any subject you wish. 
tisfied users in all parts of the 
intry. If you are not pleased with 
r drawing, money back at once 
» FoR Free Fouper. Box 312, P. 


Real Estate Opportunity 
At a Bargain 


For sale, full city block facing wide thor- 
ughfare in Flatbush section, Brooklyn. 
_ industrial building especially 

ed for Printing, Lithographing, etc. 
eral terms. 


HARRISON S. COLBURN 
Church St., N.Y.C COrtlandt 7- 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

Just a little closer. 
is telling you nothing in these 
t can not powerfully support with 
int documentary evidence. For 14 
the leader in the field of serving 
)-$50,000 men. PENN is greater 
etter today than any time in its 


is history. Consult PENN today. 
A NV TT 


s 





| } 


3909 











HELP WANTED 


Salesmen for Political Campaign Buttons 
Convention Badges. Splendid side 
Fine oe ge gg for large orders. 
»ymmission, Louis Button Co., 
and Lucas, St Louis, Mo. 














Advertising Men to sell new exclusive 





we to political candidates, hotels, 
isinesses. Large volume possibilities; 
ttractive earnings. Features nationally 
lvertised product. Box 323, P. I. 
experienced in writing fashion copy 
rably for retail stores, is needed 


Middle West manufacturer of 


1 nationally known dress line. Give 
l varticulars of experience and 
1g Box 321, Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTING SALESMEN 


\ printing company in Chicago has an 
attractive proposition to make to one or 
two augressive, experienced salesmen . . 

weferably men who have an established 





clientele and can secure a fair amount of 


mediate business. Completely equipped 
ant with every modern facility, includ- 
ng itive department. If you qualify 
write lull details. Our men know of this 
alvertisement, Box 325, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
WANTED by one of the best-equipped 
plants in the city dceing Process, Black 
and White and Ben Day work Box 
319, Printers’ Ink 


POSITIONS WANTED > 


Artist—-General, with five years’ experi- 
ence, seeks position anywhere. My work 
has been mainly on newspapers, special- 
izing in layouts. Single; Salary optional; 
excellent references. Box 315, I. 


ARTIST, complete one-man service, mod- 
ern layout, lettering, figures, and retouch- 
ing, 12 years’ experience with engraver, 
printer and agency. University graduate. 

alary and locale secondary. Box 320, P I. 


YOUNG MAN, EXPERIENCED 
IN COPY, LAYOUT, DIRECT MAIL, 
SELLING, desires position in New York 
or Philadelphia. Well educated, alert and 
capable Box ox 322, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING-PUBLICITY 


Former executive nationally known agency 








~~ 
of, 








and editor, 32, available as advertising 
and or, publicity director. Versatile, orig- 
inal. Salary open. Box 311, P. I. 





VERSATILE young man desires position 
assisting Advertising Manager or agency 
work. 


Six years’ experience with na- 
tionally known manufacturer in Adver- 
tising Dept. Married. Age 25. Excellent 


references. Go anywhere. Box 326, P. | 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE—Ten 





years’ general agency experience—space 
buying, production, client service and 
copy. Age 34. Seek connection with 


agency or advertising department of man- 
ufacturer. Go anywhere. Box 314, P. I 


ALL THIS FOR $3600 
Advertising copy writer, production man, 
House Organ Editor, Sales Promotion. 
Not an agency man practical experience 
gained with National Advertisers. An in- 
terview may prove profitable to us both 
Box 313, Printers’ Ink 


Manager Radio Department of A.A.A.A. 








Agency seeks new connection. Experi- 
enced in production, casting, continuity 
formation and editing of both personal 


Tech- 
Box 


apnearance and recorded programs. 
nical knowledge of radio equipment. 
316, Printers’ Ink. 


7. -° 
Advertising and Merchandising Man 
Seven years’ experience in advertising 
and merchandising with one of country’s 
largest companies. Has thorough knowl- 
edge of planning and purchasing adver- 
tising material as well as merchandise 
articles. Also has had training in sales 
work Box 318, P. Chicago Office 


AYER MAN AVAILABLE 
6 years with N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. Space buyer. 
research, copy writer, contact man and 
office manager. Age 25, Christian, col- 
lege trained, married, references from 
Ayer officers. 
promotion, 
Just living wage requested. 
photograph on request. Box 








Inc., 


Advertising, selling or sales 
preferred. Will go anywhere. 
Details and 
324, P. 
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